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caused by glaring paper 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


’ 


( sERTALN shades of white paper reflect glaring 


light to almost as great a degree as does white 
sand. Strong light reflections lead to eve fatigue, 
and headache frequently follows. The Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation has perfected a paper whose 
surface and neutral white, tempers harsh light, 


kills glare and makes reading easier. 
LESSENS EYE STRAIN 


You have seen a snap-shot taken in too glaring 
a light... the resulting picture is foggy. Light, 
when it is reflected from a shiny printed page, 
has exactly the same effect on your eves... it blurs 
the type you are trying to read. To see through 
this blur, your eyes have to work so hard that 
they become exhausted. Kleerfect and Hy feet 
never strain your eyes in this way. Their neutral 
color and soft surfaces absorb glare instead of 


reflecting it. 


t is NOT printed 


This modern development in paper making is 
equally beneficial to readers, publishers, adver- 
tisers, and printers. 

Judged from the standpoint of cost, Kleerfect 
and Hyfect are sound investments for anyone's 
printing dollar. They cost no more than just print- 
able papers, yet they offer, in perfect balance, the 
qualities needed to produce exceptional results. 
These are: Lack of two-sidedness, unusual opacity, 
correct ink affinity, strength, consistent uniform- 
ity, and freedom from curling. 

Your printer will show you how much you can 
save on your present printing costs by specifying 
Kleerfect or Hyfect. For specimens of work that 
have been done on these papers, please write our 
advertising office in Chicago. We will send you a 
comprehensive group of samples, including this 
advertisement printed on Kleerfect and Hyfect, 
English and Super finishes. 


n either Aleerfect or Hyfect 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES + 


* 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
* 122 EAST 49ND STREET 
S10 WEST SIXTH STREET 





ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPES 


‘What Industry Means to America"—an issue devoted to an appraisal of what industry means to 
the social and economic welfare of the American people. We believe such an undertaking to be 
appropriate and timely because so many people have not as yet come to see industry as it truly is. 


Few months ago, FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE announced for August— 


We aimed to publish an issue of such widespread editorial interest that this issue would be the most 
widely read and the most widely distributed business paper ever published for the manufacturing 


industries. eee 


The demand for this issue, even before publication, was so great that we were obliged to stop taking 
orders after our circulation for the August issue was three times its normal distribution. 


We believe FACTORY has fulfilled its promise to men in industry and to the advertisers who have 
collaborated with us in the publishing of an outstanding high-water mark in industrial publishing. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT and MAINTENANCE — 330 West 42nd St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ Next month's case study in industrial market- 


ing, the sixth of the series, will cover an industry 
entirely different from those heretofore treated 
in this feature. The company which will be the 
subject of the study is well known to every in- 


dustrial marketing executive; its advertising reg- 
isters forcefully in a score of business papers; 
ts aggressive sales effort is visible throughout 


the country. Be sure to read the interesting and 


informative account of its merchandising set-up 
and how it operates 


@ “Selling Industrial Equipment Beyond the 
Rio Grande,” by J. Seward McCain. Latin 
America, as Mr. McCain points out in this 
wticle is not our largest export market, but it 

one in which our technical products can be 

st casily and profitably sold. He analyzes the 
narket and explains how to go after export 
dusiness and handle it profitably. This is infor- 
mation that many industrial marketing executives 
tave been seeking for a long time. 


@ “The New Approach in Machine Tool Mer- 

chandising,” by Clifford S. Stilwell, vice-presi- 

d sales manager, The Warner & Swasey 

pany. Mr. Stilwell shows how a new point 

! view revived a dormant industry and how it 
1 to the “front office.” 
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Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
at 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
ware 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
ance under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
June 20, 1935. 

“Opyright, 1936. Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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Advertisers Will 


Build Next Years’ Plants 


Rising profits in the process industries have 
financed vigorous modernization and develop- 
ment programs. Scores of new products and 
processes have been developed in recent months. 


Many of these new processes are being tested 
in small pilot plants. Others have completed 
preliminary tests and are ready for full-scale 
commercial runs. In other cases, engineers are 
planning full-sized plants. Here you have out- 
standing opportunities to get in on the ground 
floor with effective sales work. 


Recent changes in corporation tax laws have 
furnished added incentive for development work. 
Added appropriations for plant betterment, re- 
search and development work may be preferred 
to large payments to the tax collector. Many 
corporations are pushing work in order to get 
their programs under way before the end of this 
fiscal year. 


Alert advertisers will take advantage of these 
situations by vigorous campaigning during the 
remaining months of 1936. Use INDUSTRIAL 
and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY to reach 
the largest audience and the most plants in the 
process industries. 


September Forms 
Close Aug. 15 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
332 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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THIS VETO 


T MAY not be constitutional but the organ- 

ization’s vote of approval rarely signs any 
purchase orders over a veto from the man 
in the front office. 


But do not debit these vetos to selling. . . 
rather charge them up to lack of selling. . . 
failure to reach all the buying influences. 


Business Week closes this gap. Business 
Week sees the men who-won't-see-salesmen 
... sells them at a cost much less than 
the average manufacturer requires for one 
salesman a year. 


The advertising schedule that includes 
Business Week brings in bigger, more regu- 
lar dividends because it reaches and sells 
the men whose preferences and behavior 
have the greatest influence before requisi- 
tions become orders. For Business Week is 
the front publication of the man in the 
front office, edited exclusively for him. In 
his own laconic terms, Business Week re- 





ports and interprets the influences that af- 
fect business — helps him establish the 
directing and buying policies of his own. 


The weight Business Week carries at the 
executive desk has repeatedly been 
measured by the surveys that prove Business 
Week delivers more executive readers per 
advertising dollar than any other publication. 
Advertisers themselves have made these 
surveys and endorsed them by appropriat- 
ing a volume of advertising that has unmis- 
takably established Business Week's lead- 
ership in advertising gains this year! 


Top your campaign by selling at the top — 
which means prompt addition of Business 
Week to your schedule. 


BUSINESS 


The Executive's Business Paper 


330 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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ASK ANY ACTIVE ARCHITECT. 
ASK ANY IMPORTANT CONTRACTOR. 
IT’S NINE TO ONE HE WILL TELL YOU, 


"Send me your catalog filed in Sweet's" 


market coverage and usage afforded exclusively by 


It’s a fact. Nine out of ten have said just that — in 
scores of inquiries conducted by manufacturers and by 
independent market research organizations. Each new 
lest serves but to reaffirm the results of previous tests. 

Nearly a thousand building product manufacturers 
have their catalogs and buying data filed in the current 
Sweet's Catalog File — voted the most useful source 
of buying information in thousands of offices. 

Those manufacturers who design their catalogs for 
this file to fulfill the buying information require- 
ments of Sweet’s users, attain the full value of the 


a 








this service. 

A new Sweet’s for another year’s service in the 
building market is now being compiled. To arrange 
for the inclusion of up-to-date and effective catalog 
information on your products phone, wire or write 


us without delay. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET * NEW YORE 











UNDER 


Time and again, MILL & FACTORY has 
been accorded the special privilege of lifting 
Industry’s “roofs’’, and of studying the proc- 
esses, short cuts and methods usually guarded 
from the public gaze. 

And what MILL & FACTORY has seen 
there it has presented ... with a grasp so keen, 
incisive and authoritative that this magazine 
has won first place in the esteem of the 


nation’s executives. 


Advertising Office J 


NEW YORK 
205 E. 42nd Street 


LOOKING 


INDUSTRY’S ROOFS 
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Because of the tie-up between successful 
methods and new machines, materials and 
supplies, it is to be expected that readers 
slip easily from consideration of the edito- 
rial pages to a study of the advertising pages 
of MILL & FACTORY. THEY DO. 
And so MILL & FACTORY’S advertising 
value runs high. It is the logical place for 
your industrial advertising message. Call in 


a MILL & FACTORY representative. 


ii’ 


Advertising Offi 
CHICAGO 





333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


5.— Monsanto Chemical Company 


The fifth of a series of articles analyzing the marketing 


organizations and practices of leading industrial advertisers 


@ WHEN the industrial history of 
the twentieth century is written, a 
large share of the progress registered 
in the period will be credited to the 
development and wider application of 
chemicals. And when the expansion 
of the chemical industry is reviewed 
for the same period, the fascinating 
name “Monsanto” will be in great 
prominence because of the commercial 
history made by Monsanto 
Chemical Company, truly a twentieth 


being 


century realization. 

Monsanto’s spectacular growth since 
its inception in the very first year of 
the century is frequently referred to 
is an achievement of research. While 
research is the soul of the chemical 
ndustry and charts the course of 
Monsanto’s activities and points the 
vay to future developments and prof- 
ts, the sales-sense which has directed 
he commercial activities of the com- 
»any must share the laurels bestowed 
ipon this outstanding industrial mar- 
<eting organization. 

Monsanto Chemical Company, and 
ts subsidiaries, are known in every 
ndustry of the world as much because 
f aggressive advertising as for prod- 
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uct development. Once a new chemi- 
cal has been added to the line and re- 
leased for commercial production, 
Monsanto advertising registers it in- 
delibly with the company trade mark 
which in like manner has been built 
to become accepted as a symbol of 
chemical excellence. 
@ The chemical industry from a mar- 
keting viewpoint is in many respects 
similar to the steel industry—manu- 
facturing facilities are located as close 
as practicable to raw materials, cheap 
transportation, and markets, for com- 
petitive, cost and service reasons. Mon- 
santo has nine domestic plants, includ- 
ing one new one under construction, 
and two foreign plants. All products 
are sold direct to industry through 
thirteen district offices. In addition 
to warehouse facilities at each of these 
points, similar service is provided from 
scores of other warehouses where the 
company’s business is heaviest. This 
is essential due to the fact that the 
chemical industry is highly competi- 
tive and service is an important item 
in writing contracts. 

Another 
Monsanto’s business, and this also is 


interesting point about 


true of the chemical industry in gen- 
eral, is that the bulk of its business 
is on a contract basis over periods 
from six to twelve months. This prac- 








One of a series of photographs by T. Kajiwara pic- 
turing the spirit of Monsanto Chemical Company 









































The Monsanto marketing organization is headed by G. Lee Camp, vice-president in charge 
of sales, and a director of the company. Mr. Camp has spent all of his business life in 
the chemical industry; previous to 1930 he was general sales manager of another large 
unit in that field. His wide acquaintance and personal following is an asset to the Mon- 
santo sales organization and his knowledge of the industry an inspiration to his men 











tice enables the salesmen to handle a 
greater number of individual accounts 
and give more attention to developing 
new customers. By and large, sales- 
men in the chemical industry have 
had chemical engineering training, 
such as salesmen in the engineering di- 
visions of industry are sales-engineers 
Monsanto produces some 300 distinct 
products which are used by eighty or 
more industries. Their applications 
are of specific knowledge to the sales- 
men, and after their introduction to 
the trade, which is effected through 
the assistance of the technical service 
division, the products become more or 
less standard commodities and ingre- 
Another fact that 


this situation is that the chemical in- 


dients. controls 
dustry is its own best customer—it 
consumes about seventy per cent of its 
own output, and for this reason the 
salesmen must be capable of talking 
intelligently about their products. 

@ To get the spirit of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company it is well to review 
its history quickly, before digging 
into its operations. First of all is the 
Monsanto was 
maiden name of the founder’s 
wife. John Francis Queeny, associ- 
ated with a leading St. Louis drug 
house, started the business in 1901 to 
manufacture saccharin, pharmaceuti- 
cals and fine chemicals. The business 
grew gradually in the face of stiff 
German competition, adding to its 
earlier products of saccharin, vanillin 


romance of its name. 


the 


10 





and caffeine, such preparations as 
acetphenetidin, chloral hydrate and 
phenolphthalein, coumarin and phenol. 

Monsanto, like many other chemi- 
cal units, got into its growing stride 
when the war showed how great and 
costly was the chemical dependence 
of the United States upon Germany 
and produced the absolute necessity 
for the manufacture in the country of 
a large number of synthetic organic 
chemicals which American manufac- 
turers had been importing. Mon- 
santo developed many of these and 
brought out new products better suit- 
ed to the needs of American indus- 
try. Today it is one of the world’s 
largest producers in this interesting 


branch of chemistry, which is partic- 
ularly important in the ficid of dye- 
stuffs and medicinals. 

@ Although the American chemical 
industry actually came into its own 
as a result of the war and subsequent 
tariff legislations, the following ex- 
cerpt from the annual report by 
Edgar Monsanto Queeny, son of Mon- 
santo’s founder and now president of 
the company, reveals the constructive 
and controlling thought which has 
pushed Monsanto Chemicai Company 
out in front and gives a good picture 
of the industry’s advancement. He 
said: 

“Tt has been inferred that the chem- 
ical industry is a beneficiary of wars. 
This is not true! 

“This impression may be the result 
of the temporarily large profits made 
by chemical enterprises that were in 
existence in this country prior to the 
outbreak of the world war. At that 
time America was wholly dependent 
upon Germany for intermediates, from 
which dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals 
are made, for a preponderant percent- 
age of its requirements of the finished 
products, and for many other special 
chemicals. When the German supply 
was cut off, an acute shortage devel- 
oped in world markets; prices leaped to 
fantastic heights. The demand deluged 
the then infant American industry 
and high prices tempted it to erect 
plants for production of intermediates, 
to expand manufacturing capacities of 
dyes and pharmaceuticals, and embark 
in the manufacture of other special- 
ized products. Profits were large but 
if this company may be taken as an 
example of the industry, they were 
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plowed back into plant. After Amer- 
ica entered the war, excess profit taxes 
reduced materially the actual net re- 
turns, but America was supplied with 
products that were indispensable. 
“Upon the termination of the war, 
the chemical industry found itself 
with a large investment in hastily con- 
structed and inefficient plant, and 
competition from efficient Germany. 
The mortality within the industry was 
tremendous. The situation was so 
acute that President Wilson pro- 
claimed an embargo on imports of all 
organic chemical products that were 
being made here in adequate quantity 
and saved the nation from a return 
to its former complete dependency 
for chemicals upon Germany. Under 
the protection of this embargo and 
the tariffs which replaced it in 1922, 
the American chemical industry, 


Oe rene. 


Thoroughly familiar with every phase of its operation, Edgar Monsanto Queeny is chief 
of Monsanto Chemical Company, founded in 1901 by his father. Mr. Queeny is one of 
the most sales-minded executives of the country and his editorials on current economic and 
industrial problems which appear regularly in “Monsanto Current Events" are widely read 
throughout the business world. His leadership has built a loyal organization for Monsanto 


through painstaking and costly re- 
search, and the constant rebuilding 


Monsanto marketing activities are world-wide 





and refinement of plant, was finally 
able to equal, and in many cases sur- 
pass, its German counterpart. 

@ “The American market is now sup- 
plied from American sources with all 
chemicals necessary to the nation at 
peace or at war!—and at prices that 
are in most instances below those pre- 
vailing in pre-war days. The acute 
chemical shortage of 1914 will never 
be repeated! 

“With the exception of phenol, 
which is the base of picric acid—a 
high explosive—nitric acid and other 
products which have tremendous utili- 
tarian value in times of peace— 
Monsanto does not manufacture any 
so-called war materials. It is prob- 
ible that in an emergency our facili- 
ties would be converted and some of 
our products utilized in the produc- 





tion of explosives and war gases. Un- 
doubtedly, large quantities of steel, 
medicines, textiles, paints, automotive 
supplies, rubber, and other goods 
would be required, in the manufacture 
of which our products are essential. 
Naturally, our organization in com- 
mon with all industry would respond 
patriotically with every contribution 
it could make to national defense, and 
our plant and personnel would be 
placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. 

“There could be no benefit, how- 
ever, resulting from war. In times of 
war all normal progress ceases; organ- 
izations are disrupted. Whatever bal- 
ance of supply and demand exists is 
completely dislocated and the conse- 
quent lengthy readjustment is costly. 
In the rush of destruction, the na- 
tion’s accumulated wealth of youth 
and material is wasted. How can our 
company or our industry but suffer 
with the nation from such a catastro- 
phe? 

“To the best of our knowledge 
Monsanto products are not being used 
in any current conflict.” 

Monsanto products are classified in 
three groups: (1) Fine and medicinal 
chemicals, such as aspirin and phe- 
nolphthalein; (2) industrial and tech- 
nical (heavy) chemicals, such as acids, 
dye intermediates, chlorine, alum, tan- 
ning and glass chemicals; (3) flavors 
and condiments, such as saccharin, 
vanillin and coumarin. The greatest 
tonnage and the greatest development 
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in the line has been in the second 
group. 

@ The company has two plants at St. 
Louis, one in the city, at which is lo- 
cated the general offices, and another 
in the outskirts of Carondelet. The 
former is probably the largest in the 
world engaged in the synthetic pro- 
duction of medicinal chemicals. The 
principal raw materials of this plant 
are obtained from coal tar. The main 
research laboratory adjoins this plant. 
The Carondelet plant is engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of calcium 
and sodium phosphates which are 
widely used in the food and pharma- 
ceutical industries. All products made 


at this plant are food grade. 


Almost directly across the Missis- 
sippi river from the St. Louis plant is 
the company’s- Monsanto, Ill., plant, 
which supplies a large share of the 
demand of the Mississippi valley for 
industrial chemicals such as sulphuric 
acid and other heavy acids, and chlo- 
rine. This plant also furnishes the 
St. Louis plant with essential basic 
chemicals. It produces a large amount 
of phenol, an important base of syn- 
thetic resins as well as dye intermedi- 
ates. It has the advantage of water 
transportation. 


Monsanto’s Anniston, Ala., plant is 
a large producer of food-grade phos- 
phoric acid and phosphate compounds. 
The principal raw materials of this 
plant are phosphate rock, soda ash, and 
caustic soda. Abrasives for industrial 
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Monsanto's advertising program utilizes a wide 

variety of media. Industrial paper copy strongly 
' features the company trade mark and the complete- 
ness of its line which includes some 300 products. 
In the lower right page of copy is shown the type 
of bulletins, booklets and the ‘Monsanto Current 
Events," which make up the bulk of its literature 




































uses are also made at this plant. Op- 
erations are largely electrothermal. 

@ Advantageously located at Everett, 
Mass., on the banks of the Mystic 
river, which is navigable by ocean-go- 
ing vessels, is the plant of a Monsanto 
subsidiary, the Merrimac Chemical 
Company, the oldest chemical com- 
pany in New England, acquired by 
Monsanto in 1929. The Merrimac 
subsidiary has long been a large sup- 
plier of chemicals to the textile, leath- 
er, paper, and other of the diverse in- 
dustries of New England. It also is an 
important factor in the field of lac- 
quers, solvents, and specialty coatings. 

Monsanto’s Camden, N. J., plant 
is one of the world’s largest producers 
of fine lampblacks, which find a va- 
riety of uses in many industries. 

The plant of Monsanto’s Rubber 
Service Laboratories Division is located 
at Nitro, W. Va. This plant makes 
a full line of rubber chemicals. In its 
research laboratory the problems of 
the rubber industry from tires to rub- 
ber bands are studied to the end that 
the life and usefulness of rubber prod- 
ucts may be increased. Sales offices 
and laboratory of this division are lo- 
cated at Akron, O. 

The plant of the New England Al- 


cohol Company, in which Monsanto 
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owns a majority stock interest, is lo- 
cated at the Everett, Mass.. works of 
Monsanto’s subsidiary, the Merrimac 
Chemical Company. 

The Norfolk, Va., plant of Mon- 

santo produces some intermediates, as 
well as fertilizers. 
@ The principal plant of Monsanto’s 
British subsidiary, Monsanto Chemi- 
cals, Limited, is located at Ruabon, 
North Wales. Before acquisition by 
Monsanto, the original plant special- 
ized in the manufacture of standard- 
ized grades of cresylic acid. Under 
Monsanto, the old plant has been mod- 
ernized and enlarged and its opera- 
tions increased. A number of Mon- 
santo processes for the manufacture 
of fine and medicinal chemicals were 
installed, and the Ruabon piant now 
supplies a good share of the British 
Empire and European trade with these 
products. The executive offices of 
the British subsidiary are in London. 
Dr. L. F. Nickell, director of Mon- 
santo, is in charge of British plants, 
with Maj. Thomas Knowles, director 
of sales. 

The Sunderland, England, plant of 
Monsanto’s British subsidiary receives 
crude coal tar which is refined into 
various coal tar products. 


When Founder Queeny died in 





Newspaper training gave Roland E. 
Sturhahn his big capacity for work, 
enabling him to handle the Monsanto 
advertising program practically un- 
aided. He is a _ past president 
and a member of the board of 
governors of the Industrial Mar- 
keting Council of St. Louis and 
has always taken an active part 
in advertising organization work 











1933, the management of the business 
transferred to the able hands of his 
son, Edgar Monsanto Queeny, who 
has been president since 1928. Mr. 
Queeny is one of America’s most pro- 
gressive industrialists and thoroughly 


sales-minded. He came up through - 


the ranks of the company, department 
by department, advancing only after 
thoroughly mastering each division. 

Born in 1897, Mr. Queeny attend- 
ed Cornell University and served as 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy during 
the war. Prior to his election as pres- 
ident, he was vice-president in charge 
of sales. 

Mr. Queeny thoroughly believes 
that the employe is of equal impor- 
tance to the business as the stockhold- 
ers and the customers. In one of his 
recent editorials in the company’s 
house magazine, he said: 

“The affairs of every corporation 

are inseparably linked with the inter- 
ests of the employes, stockholders and 
customers. These three groups con- 
stitute a tripod upon which a corpor- 
ation rests. It is the job cf manage- 
ment to see that each receives fair 
and considerate treatment, so that 
the corporation rests on firm sup- 
ports.” 
@ With this as the controlling 
thought, Monsanto has grown and ad- 
vanced when other companies have 
faltered. The company had about 
3,000 employes in the boom 1929; 
there are 4,600 on the payrolls to- 
day. The average work-week in 1929 
was fifty-two hours; today it is forty 
hours. Wage rates have been increased 
year by year, although the price of 
the company’s products have gone 
steadily down. All employes, includ- 
ing the sales division, are on a bonus 
system, benefiting as the company im- 
proves its earnings as a result of the 
employes’ efforts. This is paid month- 
ly, with a reserve held for unfavor- 
able periods, which is all adjusted at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Queeny takes an active part in 
the sales effort and a special interest 
in the company’s advertising program, 
contributing stirring and timely edi- 
torials on current subjects to “Mon- 
santo Current Events.” 

Last year, Charles Belknap, former 
president of Merrimac Chemical Com- 
pany, moved to St. Louis to assume 
the duties of executive vice-president. 
William M. Rand succeeded him as 
president of the Merrimac company. 

The marketing organization is head- 
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d by G. Lee Camp, vice-president in 
charge of sales and a director of the 
ompany. Under him is Julius A. 
serninghaus, assistant vice-president 
nd general manager of sales, with 
Harvey M. Harker, assistant; R. F. 
tichard, general manager of sales, 
*hosphate Division, with R. S. Weath- 
rly, assistant; E. J. Smail, Jr., general 
nanager of sales, Rubber Service Lab- 
wratories Division, with C. W. Chris- 
ensen, assistant. 

A strong, well-staffed New York 
‘fice is headed by Victor E. Williams, 
vho rose from the ranks of the com- 
pany. 

@® Mr. Camp has spent his life in the 
Born near the 
of Midland, 
Mich., he found employment logically 
it the Dow Chemical Company in 
that town. He rose through the ranks 
s cashier, then salesman, and finally 
general sales manager of the Dow or- 
ganization, which position he held for 
twelve years. He resigned from the 
Dow company in 1929 and came to 
Monsanto in 1930 after a year’s ab- 


business. 
community 


chemical 
chemical 


sence from business. 

Mr. Berninghaus is a native St. 
Louisan. He came to Monsanto in 
1926 after five years as vice-president 
of an oil refining company. He was 
first placed in charge of acid and 
heavy chemical sales, and early in 1929 
was made general manager of sales 
for the company. He is in direct 
charge of its merchandising and sales. 

As was previously indicated, the 
company’s products fall under several 
group classifications, and for each of 
these groups is an assistant manager 
of sales who handles details connected 


with customer service and assists dis- 









































In. some instances Monsanto has a big packaging job—shipping containers 
range in size from small vials to tank cars, of which there is a fleet of over 
several hundred. A standard color scheme of black, buff and red features all 
packages as a means of identification and is also used on advertising literature 





trict managers in reference to their 
specific products. These men head- 
quarter at St. Louis and inciude: I. J. 
Stanley, acids and heavy chemicals; 
T. W. Sill, intermediates; R. F. Caulk, 
flavors and condiments; C. W. Merrell, 
medicinal chemicals. R. Ord is assist- 
ant manager of sales in charge of 
export. 

@ When Monsanto took over the 
Swann Chemical Company last year, 
a Phosphate Division was set up with 
R. F. Richard as general sales mana- 
ger with headquarters at St. Louis. 
Under him is R. S$. Weatherly, assist- 
ant general sales manager of the di- 
vision. This division produces chief- 
ly phosphoric acid and phosphates used 
as cleansers and detergents and as 
water treating chemicals. It has its 
own sales force, which is principally 
the old Swann organization, and in 
some localities sells a few items of 
the Monsanto line. 


























trect charge of Monsanto's merchandising and sales is Julius A. Berninghaus, assistant 
president and general manager of sales; R. F. Richard, center, is general sales manager 
the Phosphate Division; and L. A. Watt, right, is chief of the technical service division 
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Mr. Richard has been associated with 
the chemical industry for practically 
his entire life. He started with Gen- 
eral Chemical Company as a young 
man and rose from the ranks of sales- 
man to sales manager and then gen- 
eral manager of the company. In 
1932 he joined Swann Chemical Com- 
pany at Birmingham and was made 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Monsanto salesmen are trained sales- 
men, as well as chemical engineers. 
They are brought up through the 
ranks, where they become acquainted 
with the extensive line of products 
and learn their general properties and 
applications. All men sell the entire 
line and their chief assistant in the 
field is their price book, several inches 
thick, with each product treated on a 
separate page or pages including speci- 
fications, applications, competitive 
manufacturers, sales terms, prices, 
packaging, available detail literature. 
District managers are selected from 
the sales force when possible. District 
managers are responsible for their ter- 
ritories and report direct to Mr. Bern- 
inghaus and Mr. Richard. 

@ Monsanto has many research lab- 
oratories devoted to development of 
new products and improvement of old 
ones. The main laboratory is located 
at St. Louis with additional units at 
each plant. When these laboratories 
have produced a new product or con- 
cluded improvement of an old one, it 
is then turned over to the technical 
service division for field application. 
L. A. Watt is manager of the division 
with headquarters at St. Louis. The 
men working under him are practical 
chemists with a sales viewpoint. They 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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"THE ROLLS,” by William F. Crawford, advertising 
manager, The Edward Valve & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., East Chicago, Ind., was awarded first 
prize in the recent Chicago Leica contest held in 
connection with the Second International Leica Ex- 
hibit. Mr. Crawford does practically all photogra- 
phic work for his advertising requirements and has 
found candid camera shots effective as illustrations 
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O. C. ANDERSON, Sweet's Catalog Service, Explains 


Wind - Tunnel Control for 


Catalog Design 


@ THIS is essentially a discussion of 
modern catalog design. But it would 
be no more logical to talk first about 
new developments in design than it 
would be to begin with a dissertation 
on some of the recent experiments in 
streamlined typography. 

For example, who would immedi- 
ately comprehend the signficance (if 
there is any) in the following typo- 
graphical speculation, fresh from the 
laboratory? 


Now is the time 
nem dooy lla _ rof 
to come to the aid 
ytrap rieht fo 


Yet, by reversing the c’s, f’s, t’s, 
r’s, and other one-way letters in the 
second and fourth lines, you might 
have the typographical style which 
will be the standard in 1986. 

Provided you discount the habits 
ind inhibitions of English-reading 
people, there are certain features about 
the above style which are interesting 
—whether you label it streamlining or 
functionalism. First, the eye runs 
ilong the top line easily to the right, 
drops to the next without retracing 
ground, reads to the left, drops to the 
next, and so on. (The conventional 
type arrangement calls for a lot more 
waste motion on the part of the eyes.) 
Second, all letters are sans serif, de- 
signed from three basic forms, viz., 

, O, and (Serifs on modern 
characters are a hangover from the 
days when they were carved on soft 
surfaces or when lettering was done 
with a brush. They have been used so 
long, however, that they are almost 
essential to rapid and easy reading. 


Catalogs differ in Function so radically from advertising 
that they must be designed along different principles 
to serve both manufacturer and buyer effectively— 
Here is the most advanced thought on points involved 





How much faster an eye trained only 
on type without serifs would be, is, as 
yet, indeterminable. ) 

But all this is just an experimental 
phase of typography concerning eye 
strain and fatigue. Typography, in 
turn, is merely a chapter or two under 
the broader subject of format. Format 
is only a part of catalog design. Cata- 
log design is one of three factors de- 
termining catalog performance. And 
catalog performance is one of the three 
general divisions into which the sub- 
ject of industrial marketing can be 
broken up. 

In other words, study of the subject 

of modern catalog design and its myr- 
iad ramifications should be undertaken 
by first ‘working back to sources. 
@ The one common denominator for 
the effective development of anything 
is control. If an undertaking is suc- 
cessful, it is so because the various 
factors involved are under control. If 
it is a failure, it is so because certain 
factors are out of control. 

In industry, this applies to market- 
ing as well as to production. Industrial 
marketing, to be efficient, must be un- 
der control. Before it can be con- 
trolled, however, the factors involved 
must be brought under control. 

What are these factors? 
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Broadly speaking, there are three: 
(1) Advertising, (2) Catalogs, and 
(3) Sales Representatives. Controlled 
marketing, of course, implies control 
of each of these three: 

CONTROLLED ADVERTISING PRo- 

CEDURE 
CONTROLLED CATALOG PROCEDURE 
CONTROLLED SALES REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Control of any of these three ‘fac- 
tors is impossible unless we have a 
precise definition of the function of 
each. Not everyone makes a clear-cut 
distinction between advertising and 
catalogs, for instance, ‘and the out- 
come is a confusion which results in 
advertising overlapping the function 
of catalogs, catalogs usurping the 
function of advertising, and, not in- 
frequently, in sales ‘representatives 
doing work which could and should 
be performed by advertising or cata- 
logs. 

A case in point is that of the manu- 
facturer who prepares a new catalog 
and mails it individually to a given list 
of prospects. Almost immediately sales 
go up, and the catalog is pronounced 
a success. But in such a procedure, the 
catalog succeeded as advertising; not 
as a catalog. It arrived like any other 
advertising piece and, fortunately, in- 
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terrupted a certain number of buyers 
when they were in the market. If, by 
chance, some of the catalogs were filed 
by recipients, and could be found at a 
later date when circumstances caused 
them to be in the market, then these 
catalogs might conceivably function 
as catalogs and not as advertising. 

But the recognized function of a 

catalog is to supply primary buying 
information at a time when prospec- 
tive customers require it. Buyers, of 
their own free will, turn to a catalog 
whenever the need arises. It receives 
their voluntary attention. Advertising, 
on the other hand, carries its message 
to buyers whether or not they are in 
the market. It must depend on invol- 
untary attention. 
@ If we assign to advertising the 
function of keeping the ‘product be- 
fore buyers, of stimulating interest 
and curiosity in its possible value for 
them, of building good will and ac- 
ceptance, of announcing new develop- 
ments, etc.—uall in advance of the time 
when a need is recognized—we see that 
advertising has little relation to cata- 
logs. If we assign to catalogs the func- 
tion of supplying primary buying in- 
formation, after a need is recognized, 
it becomes apparent that catalogs are 
not advertising. 

With these distinctions in mind, the 
problem of bringing each under con- 
trol becomes simplified. Since we are 
concerned here with a controlled cata- 
log procedure, and its effect on catalog 
design, we will not discuss the other 
two factors involved in industrial mar- 
keting. The job of advertising has been 
identified and the job of sales repre- 
sentatives is obvious. 

There are three distinguishable fac- 
tors to be reckoned with in the con- 
trol of any catalog procedure. Until 
control of each factor is attained, the 
procedure itself cannot be brought un- 
der control. Controlled catalog proce- 
dure combines: 


CONTROLLED ACCESSIBILITY 

CONTROLLED DIsTRIBUTION 

CONTROLLED DESIGN 

We start with accessibility because 
it is the keystone in the control of the 
other factors, and because the best 
designed catalog in the world cannot 
live up to its specified function unless 
it is when wanted and 
needed. Our control of accessibility 
will vary in proportion to the time it 
takes for a prospective buyer, once he 
needs the catalog, to get into it. If this 


available 
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This page of Crane copy directs the 
reader to specific pages in its current 
catalog for detailed information on 
valves featured in the advertisement 





can be done instantly by all prospec- 
tive buyers, accessibility is under full 
control. If not, no real claim to acces- 
sibility control can be made and the 
efficiency of the procedure as a whole 
is lowered accordingly. 


@ In the case of the manufacturer 
previously referred to, who sends in- 
dividually-bound copies of his catalog 
to prospects, it was noted that only a 
few copies so distributed would actu- 
ally be filed for future reference—that 
only a few copies could function as 
catalogs should. Obviously this prob- 
lem is one of accessibility control. 

If accessibility depends primarily on 
filing, and there is no method of con- 
trolling the actual filing after catalogs 
have been distributed, the logical move 
is to obtain control by filing the cata- 
logs before they are distributed. This 
is being accomplished in some markets, 
and it is only where this is so that a 
completely controlled catalog per- 
formance is possible. 

Distribution control, although im- 
portant, is a comparatively simple 
matter. Catalogs cannot be made ac- 
cessible to all potential buyers unless 
they have first been distributed to 
them. The degree of distribution con- 
trol, therefore, depends chiefly on the 
facilities for identifying and locating 
potential buyers and on the steps taken 
to insure delivery of catalogs to them. 

We now come to catalog design, 
and because we have obtained control 
over all factors in the procedure itself 
which will influence design, we have 
before us a well-defined problem. 

When designers of modern automo- 
biles, airplanes, and streamlined loco- 


motives employ wind tunnels to estab- 
lish their design flow patterns, they 
are merely taking the guess-work out 
of their efforts. They obtain control of 
the forces which would have a bear- 
ing on design, and proceed to con- 
struct their products accordingly. 
However, the fact that we have 
gained control up to this point does 
not mean that we have brought de- 
sign under control. To accomplish this 
will require the same kind of analysis 
to determine the factors involved as 
we used to break down marketing and 
catalog procedure. There are two gen- 
eral sub-heads to controlled design: 
CONTROLLED CONTENT 
CONTROLLED FORMAT 


This appears almost too simple, but 
the implications of controlled content 
or format are not apparent until we 
begin to break down each into its 
component parts. In doing this, we 
must necessarily identify the criteria 
for control. 
@ Before starting on such an under- 
taking, it may be well to pause and 
survey some of the ground we have 
covered. Several paragraphs back, the 
function of a catalog was said to be 
that of supplying primary buying in- 
formation at a time when the pros- 
pective buyer wanted and needed it. 
Throughout we have been concerned 
with accelerating—with streamlining, 
if you will—the transmission of pri- 
mary buying information to him. A 
new element is introduced now when 
we bring in “catalog content.” Where- 
as any study of catalog format con- 
cerns mechanical or physical standards, 
an analysis of catalog content obvi- 
vusly deals with criteria for the 
primary buying information we are 
trying to transmit. A consideration of 
both is essential to controlled design. 
The standards for controlled cata- 
log content can be outlined as follows: 


CONTROLLED CONTENT IMPLIES 
INFORMATION WHICH IS 
PRECISE 
INCLUSIVE 
COMPARABLE 


Each of these divisions has many 
subdivisions which could, if space per- 
mitted, be diagrammed extensively. 
Inclusive, for example, stems off into 
the specific requirements of specific 
buyers in specific markets at specific 
times. Comparable branches out into 
criteria for departmentalizing,  se- 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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By WALLACE L. POND 


Domestic Sales Manager 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Selling at Lower Costs 
Through Wholesalers and Distributors 


Adequate advertising for a salable product becomes 
a constant urge upon the distributor and the salesman 
to give the line some real attention and make sales 


@ THE problem facing every manu- 
facturer in America today is how to 
get his product into the hands of the 
ultimate purchaser or consumer in the 
most efficient way, at the lowest cost 
—in the quickest time. 

I would not be so blind as to say 
that all merchandise can be best and 
most efficiently sold through distribu- 
tors, for there are many articles known 
to all of us that are best placed in 
the hands of the final purchaser di- 
rect from the factory, processor or 
grower. I am most keenly interested 
in, and know most about the problems 
that center around the manufacture 
and distribution of various items in 
common every-day use that are sold 
in every hardware store in the land 
and that are distributed to industrial 
consumers by mill supply houses. 

How can such materials be most 
economically distributed and sold? 

It may be stated at the outset that 
commodities such as I have in mind 
sold generally by the hardware trade 
can best and with the greatest ease 
and dispatch as well as at the least 
selling cost be merchandised through 
the channel of the wholesaler and dis- 
tributor. To sell such commodities 
direct to the user or even to the aver- 


From an address before the Industrial 
Departmental, Advertising Federation of 
America convention, Boston, June 30. 


age retailer would greatly multiply 
the cost—of packing and shipping in 
small lots—of transportation largely 
by express or parcel post—of carrying 
innumerable small accounts, and 
would subject the consuming buyer 
to the necessity of placing orders at 
a distance and then waiting for the 
arrival of some tool needed for a task 
at hand. 

@ What then are the fundamentals 
that the manufacturer must keep con- 
stantly in mind in order that he may 
do the best job of merchandising his 
product? He has these things of 
vital interest to himself to achieve: 

1. Consumer interest—how may it 
best be attracted? 

2. Consumer acceptance and de- 
mand—how may it be assured? 

3. Dealer preference and— 

4. Wholesaler codperation — how 
may they be secured? 

To secure and hold all four of these, 
the maker’s brand, trade mark or 
name plate must be universally known 
and approved. His price range must 
be within the reach of and satisfactory 
to the user. The retailer must find 
his merchandise easily displayed— 
handily packaged. Free from frequent 
complaint of poor quality, and so 
priced as to assure him an adequate 
and satisfactory profit. The whole- 
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saler must find the line salable with- 
out too great effort or sales talk— 
ample stocks in maker’s hands in- 
stantly on call — adequate sales helps 
and service when needed and a sure 
profit on sales. 

The primary requisite to consumer 
and dealer acceptance is that base 
which is the foundation of all perma- 
nent and abiding business, namely, a 
product of known and _ established 
quality—one on which the buyer can 
always rely. No business structure 
stands permanently or thrives greatly 
unless it is inherently honest in con- 
ception and in practice. The maker’s 
name or trade,mark becomes known 
in his market and establishes the 
standing of his product. 


@ The sterling mark on silver is a 
proclamation to the world of purity 
and genuineness. Any article bearing 
that mark is accepted as true. In like 
manner, trade marks on endless com- 
modities are known to be honest and 
reliable. One does not hesitate to buy 
Fruit of the Loom cotton, Ivory soap, 
Gorham silverware, Rumford baking 
powder, Waltham watches, Stanley 
planes, Morse drills or, if I may add, 
Nicholson files. One does not have to 
look beyond the name to know that 
the merchandise is honest. 


Then with these fundamentals and 
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this basic foundation established we 
go out to seek the interest, acceptance 
and demand of wholesaler, dealer and 
consumer and we are plunged imme- 
diately into advertising in all its 
phases. Through advertising the buy- 
ing public is taught when, where and 
what to buy, and with a maker’s name 
and quality once well established, ad- 
vertising carefully selected and 
planned, and judiciously and persist- 
ently employed, will insure a constant 
and ever widening market for that 
product. 

@ Advertising to distributor and to 
consumer provides the best and most 
efficient which to 
acquaint both groups with articles 
newly added to a line—substantial 


avenue through 


changes in any product or any tech- 
nical changes in a product that needs 
to be announced. Through advertis- 
ing such information can be placed 
in the hands of all interested parties 
immediately, clearly, and at a mini- 
mum of cost. 

In my opinion a very essential part 
of any merchandising campaign is its 
participating advertising program. 
They cannot be separated for they are 
really one. Furthermore, without ad- 
vertising and selling effort the sale 
and distribution of many products 
would shrink and gradually disappear 
entirely. One can well go still farther 
and say that the process of production 
itself has not been fully completed 
until advertising and selling have been 
added to the processes of making and 
fabricating. Only after all these proc- 
esses have been completed has a prod- 
uct become really available to the need 
of the ultimate consumer. 

Because of our basically good fed- 
eral laws we may depend upon trade 
marks, labels and makers’ claims for 
their product meaning just what they 
say. Fraudulent advertising is quickly 
detected and stopped. No longer is it 
possible to sell mercerized cotton as 
sewing silk; natural wool, merino, or 
natural worsted goods as pure wool; 
chemically loaded sponges as pure 
sponges; cotton hose as silk lisle, or 
celluloid toilet articles as white ivory. 
Truth has no gradations. There may 
be a strange thing and a thing more 
strange—or a beautiful painting and 
one more beautiful. Not so with 
Truth. If a statement or a proposition 
is true it cannot be more true. 

We have then established that com- 
modities and products of mill and fac- 


tory purchased for general consump- 
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"We Can Trace Orders 7 
to these fine Folders 


SAY JENKINS OFSTONOUTORS 


Jenkins Valves 
Jenkins Bros. furnishes distributors 
with carefully planned sales literature 


and uses trade paper copy to keep 
them sold on the value of using it 





tion can be merchandised and placed 
in the hands of the user most efficient- 
ly, most economically and with the 
greatest dispatch through the regular 
channels of wholesaler and distribu- 
tor. One inevitable difficulty, how- 
ever, is that all such distributors stock 
and sell articles of innumerable kinds 
and assortment—their salesmen’s cata- 


logs are huge volumes and it is mani- 


festly impossible to single out any one 
line, even mine, for special attention. 
And here is where advertising does 
really double duty. Not only does it 
keep constantly before the consumer, 
himself, the product advertised re- 
minding him frequently of his need of 
that article, but the salesman of the 
distributor also sees and reads that ad- 
vertising and it becomes a constant 
urge upon him to give that line some 
real attention. 
@ Close to a year ago, Nicholson File 
Company perfected a new process in 
the manufacture of files resulting in 
the greatest improvement in file con- 
struction in a generation. In consid- 
ering its introduction to the trade, in- 
dustry and the general public we faced 
a threefold problem: 

1. How and when to announce the 
new product. 

2. How to move stocks of old files 

our own and in dealers’ hands. 
3. How to insure some stocks of 
the new product among the trade be- 
fore announcement was made. 

The element of time alone made it 


impossible to consider the introduc- 
tion of this new product through the 
medium of our own and our distribu- 
tors’ salesmen. It was, of course, all- 
important that the announcement 
should be simultaneous to all groups 
interested. 

The logical decision was to turn to 
advertising, and our agency, the 
Larchar-Horton Company, Providence, 
produced a program that admirably 
turned the trick. 

It was reasonably sure that by Jan. 
1, 1936, our own stocks of the for- 
mer product would be exhausted, also 
that substantial stocks of the new 
product would be in the hands of our 
distributors. That was the date set for 
launching the program. 

In October, 1935, it was suggested 
to 104 mill supply distributors who 
distribute Mill & Factory that they 
use the January front cover of that 
magazine and an insert bearing their 
name, together with our own front 
page insert to carry this important 
announcement. Fully twenty-five per 
cent availed themselves of this offer. 
@ Early in December a portfolio of 
the advertising program was sent to 
our own salesmen. Only twenty of 
these were provided. These were 
shown to distributors, and to satisfy 
the demand 2,000 more were prepared 
and placed in the hands of their sales- 
men. 

News items were sent to twenty-one 
publications for use in their editorial 
columns in the first issue after Jan. 1, 
1936. On Dec. 16, 1935, a letter with 
sample of four-page introductory in- 
sert was sent to 1,570 distributors. 

On Jan. 1, 1936, the first advertis- 
ing appeared. At the same time a let- 
ter with sample four-page announce- 
ment was sent to thousands of indus- 
trial file users offering samples free. 

The industrial advertising reached 
147,124 industrial concerns. 

The general public media went to a 
circulation of 2,960,228. 

The semi-technical media went toa 
circulation of 1,063,019. 

The farm, lumber and educational 
fields were well covered. 

The retail hardware field remained 
to be covered. Again visits by sales- 
men were out of the question. A con- 
vention by mail was held with 12,000 
dealers, involving three steps each one 
day apart. 

A telegram announcement—a con- 
vention broadside—a free sample of- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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@ THE successful business man very 
often modestly pipes up and says, “I 
owe it all to the little wife.” The 
prize fighter after his victory grunts 
into the mike, “Hello, Ma!” and tells 
the newspaper boys that his success 
comes from home-cooked food. A new 
Mary Garden brings the house down, 
and as she accepts her bouquets 
across the footlights, she verbally 
turns them over to the “Old Maestro” 
who was her friend and teacher. Fre- 
quently, a good share of the credit 
for success goes to the person behind 
the scenes. 

But in advertising it’s a handful of 
Manhattan boys who get most of the 
plaudits—the Conrads of Consumer 
Copy who strum their fingers over 
the heartstrings of the masses, sway- 
ing millions from Chesterfields to 
Camels and back again, making every 
umptieth car on the road a Ford, 
selling coffee to give the amateurs a 
chance, making you and you — brush 
your teeth twice a day. These are the 
fellows who get their names in the 
lights of advertising—and rightly so 

But so far there has been no one 
to pass back the bouquets to the in- 
dustrial copywriter. Successful indus- 
trial campaigns and noteworthy in- 
dustrial advertisements come and go 
—and credit for them seldom gets any 
further than the logo at the bottom 
of the page. Yet behind the scenes 
there must be a copy man, or idea man 


Selection of the ad- 
about 
a pub- 


Epiror’s Note: 
vertisements and the comments 
them in this article are those of 


lisher’s representative and an agency ex- 
ecutive, both active in organized indus- 
trial advertising work. 
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(or men) who dreams and frets—who 
thinks and swears—who writes and 
rewrites—those successful campaigns 
and noteworthy advertisements. 

So—in order that the best of his 
race go not unnoticed, the intention 
of this feature is to cull from the 
hundred-odd trade and technical mag- 
azines the best examples (in our opin- 
ions) of industrial selling-in-print, 
and bring them to your attention. 

The basis of selecting what’s “best” 
from what isn’t? First, a sound sales 
idea—true to the product, penetrat- 
ing, rememberable. An_ intriguing 
headline, not tricky, logical to the 
idea. Skillful copy, free from general- 
ities, advertising bromides, unbacked- 
up claims for superiority—readable, 
human. Copy expressing the product’s 
qualities in terms of benefits to the 
owner—but nothing the salesman 
would be ashamed himself to say. It 
possible—a plug for an inquiry, but 
not to the detriment of the general 
impression. If necessary—solid, clear 
“reason-why.” 

Thus, this feature will be devoted 
to what we think is notable in the pre- 
vious month’s industrial advertising 
with a salute to the persons responsible 
for what, by our vote, is the best. 

@ Chasing through a pile of maga- 
zines five feet hight left us with some 
fifty advertisements that stopped us, 
and from scanning, deserved more 
through inspection. This was done 
fairly slowly, at about the speed and 
degree of watchfulness of the average 
reader. Believe us (and there is no 
malice in this), it was awfu'ly hard to 
find fifty good ads in those five feet of 
magazines. But from fifty down to one 
was no less tough. So, with mingled re- 










of the unsung industrial copywriter 















Goodrich 






grets for other good jobs that can’t be 
acclaimed, Grand Opening Nod goes 
to: 
“WATCH THE Forps Go By’ 
Over GoopricH ROLts 
IN GoopricH TANkKs” 


—a potent Goodrich spread in the 
chemical papers. Score two bullseyes— 
one for a good stopper (there’s lilt in 
that head) and the other for a well 
nigh perfect tie-up with a well-nigh 
perfect slogan..Score another for brisk, 
staccato copy: “See it? .. . there goes 
the steel for another Ford! It must 
reach the assembly line on time. A 
stoppage of steel, for pickling tank re- 
pair, would shoot up costs, cause seri- 
ous delay to a nation demanding a 
new Ford every 3 minutes of every 
day. . . . There will be no stoppage 
for tank repairs. This tank is Good- 
rich-rubber-lined.” 

Another lively paragraph like this, 
and then three to-the-point para- 
graphs of “reason-why” stuff—ample 
support of any claims made. To K. W. 
Akers, vice-president, Griswold-Eshle- 
man, Cleveland agency, go our plaud- 
its for the “Ad of the Month.” There 
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is no other prize than our applause— 
but, believe us, that is straight from 
the shoulder—right from the heart. 
H. E. Van Petten is advertising 
manager, Mechanical Division, The B. 
F. Goodrich Company. 
@ Ic was difficult to avoid giving Nod 
Number 1 to the two-page 
spread titled, “Fuses Made to Protect 
. . Not to Blow!”—an ad for Buss 
Super-Lag Fuses. Regard the elements 
that found a place in the rather home- 


color 


ly, but easy-reading layout: basic sales 
idea (“The Super-Lag”), 
(“Your sprinkler heads don’t open 
needlessly——Why should your fuses”), 
owner-benefit (““You, too, can prevent 
the RECURRING SHUTDOWNS 
NEEDLESS BLOWS”), 
testimonial, picture of product, sketch 


slogan 


caused by 
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of an installation, “reason-why” copy, 
strong plug for booklet. A healthy 
Nod Number 2 to H. Von P. Thomas, 
merchandising manager, Bussman 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
for a selling advertisement. Otto Keil 
did the layout and art work. 

Take eight pages of high-quality 
“offset” stock. Do combination black 
and multi-color printing—your photos 
in beautiful, soft-tone blacks and 
whites, your drawings in vivid color, 
and with an interesting balance be- 
tween the two. Your text is not only 
judiciously laid out, but you are smart 
enough to set it in good-size, easy-to- 
read, friendly Caslon. The whole is in 
the “Fortune manner”—familiar, good 
to look at. Copy in a reader-holding 
narrative style—capably supported at 
the right moments with substantial 
“reason-why.” And there you have it. 

By “it” we mean an insert carrying 
the sig of General Motors’ Yellow 
Coach Division—and presenting the 
story of the service “Yellows” have 
given the Public Service (of N. J.). 
Cries of “Author! Author!” bring into 
the spotlight of praise H. T. De Hart, 
advertising manager, for a really 
beautiful and vital job. 

@ Few months ago, big news was the 
whopping big lens Corning Glass 
made for Caltech’s observatory. Fox- 
Company, whose instruments 
played a part in its manufacturing, 
tied in last month with the spread 
shown herewith. A high mark to Wil- 
liam H. Relyea, Jr., assistant to E. S. 
Lawson, Foxboro’s advertising mana- 
ger, for sensing the value of “news 
while it is news.” Nice copy—smart, 
off-balance layout. Credit to M. C. 
Williamson, advertising manager, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, and 
Charles L. Rumrill & Company, Inc., 
agency, Rochester, N. Y., for resisting 
the temptation to fill ten square inches 
of a current Bausch & Lomb page 
with blah about “unequalled perform- 
ance,” “low-cost maintenance,” etc. 
Instead they say, in normal copy space, 
“Here are some uses and some facts,” 
and there in easy-to-check, tabular 
form is a concise little chart on the 
uses of the B & L microscope. Entire 
layout—good. Nice plug for booklet. 

And so until next time we put our 
“OK” stamp back in the rack. Please 
stick with us—your comments are 
welcome. You may disagree with our 
selections—but never with our mo- 
tives, we're sure. 

THe Copy CHASERs. 


Industrial 
expositions 





Aug. 31-Sept. 3. Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. D. Cameron, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3. National Municipal 
Signal Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. W. H. Harth, City Hall, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Inc., Chicago. F. W. 
Raven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 15-17. Roadmasters and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association of America, 
Chicago. T. F. Donahoe, 428 Mansion 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 22-25. Association of Iron & 
Steel Electrical Engineers, Detroit. John 
Kelly, Jr., Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 1. American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. Tom Smith, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2. American Hospital 
Association, Cleveland. Bert W. Cald- 
well, M.D., 18 E. Division St., Chicago. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2. American Mining 
Congress Metal Mining Div., Denver. 
J. D. Conover, Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, . ‘ 
Oct. 4-7. Master Brewers Association 
of America, Philadelphia. H. Sturm, 30 
Magee St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Oct. 5-7. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Philadelphia. M. R. 
Webster, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Oct. 5-9. National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, Furniture Mart, Chicago. Frank 
J. Wiffler, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 5-10. Fourth Annual Industrial 
Materials Exhibit, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York. 

Oct. 10-18. National Dairy Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Texas. Lloyd Burlingham, 
1508 Chicago Mercantile Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Oct. 12-17. Ninth Dairy Industries 
Exposition, Atlantic City, N. J. Roberts 
Everett, 232 Madison Ave., New York. 

Oct. 19-23. National Metal Congress, 
American Society for Metals, American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Ehgi- 
neers (Iron and Steel Division), Ameri- 
can Welding Society, and the Wire Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland. W. H. Eisenman, 7016 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

Oct. 21-23. American Institute of 
Steel Construction, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. V. G. Iden, 200 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Oct. 26-30. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. Mark 
A. Cadwell, 221 W. 57th St., New York 

Week of Oct. 26. American Gas As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. Kurwin R. Boyes, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Nov. 10-13. National Association Prac 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Stevens Ho 
tel, Chicago. Emerson Brandt, 228 N 
La Salle St., Chicago 

Nov. 10-14. Poultry Industries Expo- 
sition, New York. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. Charles F. Roth, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

Dec. 7-8. National Standard Parts As- 
sociation, Chicago. E. Chalfant, 1420 
United Arts Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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By WALTER H. GEBHART, 


Manager of Sales, Industrial Division, 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


A Plan for Effectively Covering an 


Industrial Market — Part III 


@ IN the preceding articles we out- 
lined the plan, the equipment and the 
operating details for covering an in- 
dustrial market for better results at 
minimum cost. We shall conclude 
by considering the codrdination of all 
agencies involved in the plan which 
include: Plans, reports, forms, repre- 
sentatives, channels of distribution, 
market surveys, mailing lists, cus- 
tomer record cards, business paper ad- 
vertising and direct mail pieces. 

Coéperative planning and effort, 
plus codrdination of these agencies, 
provides a vehicle through which 
complete coverage of an_ industrial 
market can be accomplished. 

Use the factual information ac- 
cumulated during the operation of the 
plan to refine, embellish or augment 
its effectiveness. Search for potential 
economies in costs and the ultimate 
in business volume in each subdivision 
of the general territories. The rela- 
tive position in importance of subjects 
for study are: 


1. Habits of travel—Routes, cities, 
customers and time consumed. 

2. Mileage traveled. 

3. Selection of better routes. 

4. Classification of accounts with 
frequency of calls determined on basis 
of potential value. 


Reducing selling costs may be good 
business management logic—that is 
controversial. Controlling _ selling 
costs will never enter that stage. In 
eras of greatest prosperity, or in the 
depths of disappointing economic ex- 
periences, control of costs is neces- 
sary. Planning, which results in 
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How all factors involved in the plan are coordinated 
to afford complete market coverage, reduce selling 
costs, reveal minimum personnel requirements, result 
in selective selling and disclose areas for expansion 





control, coverage, and the revealing of 
factual data, which can be coér- 
dinated into a selling force, is one in 
which management must be interested. 
It is an agency around which the 
whole scheme can be coérdinated. 

@ Volume dollar sales are essential to 
a vigorous business activity. Profit 
dollars are essential to a healthy busi- 
ness existence. Complete market cov- 
erage effects both—maximum volume 
—at controlled selling costs, protects 
profits and makes it possible for the 
selling organization to enjoy greater 
security and larger earnings. A better 
incentive could not be found to 
achieve the codrdination of the activ- 
ity of this group in this effort. 

The plan must be built to fit the 
organization and the market; the re- 
verse can not be accomplished. The 
forms will evolve from the plan and 
it is not difficult to codrdinate the 
flow and use of the forms, reports, 
etc., in accomplishing coverage. 

The following figures show the 
actual percentage change in some of 
the objectives, not before and after 
planning, but during the operation of 
the plan after it had been in effect 
three years. The study is of the last 
four months of 1935 and the first four 
months of 1936: 


1936 


1. Available time used making calls, 
increased 8 per cent. 

2. Average calls per day, increased 
5 per cent, 

3. Average $ sale per call, increased 
3 per cent. 

4. Percentage cost of sales, reduced 
-04 per cent. 

5. Average cost per call, reduced 5 
per cent. 

6. Average miles traveled per cali, 
reduced 11 per cent. 

7. Miles traveled per sales dollar, 

reduced 23 per cent. 
@ It is important that information 
relating to the potential value of an 
account be registered on the customer 
record card. This is used as one of 
the factors in classifying the account. 
The general activity, character of 
business, buying habits, if a seasonable 
industry or not, all are factors em- 
ployed in determining the frequency 
rating. 

Call hours—cost dollars—should be 
used most effectively. 

It is not difficult to coérdinate all 
of the agencies under the control of 
one management. For example: 

Direct mail and business paper 
advertising coverage is codrdinated 
with the selling activity by plan. 

The refinement of the mailing list 
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Exhibit N—Hanger-catalog 











can be kept constantly in motion 
by proper codrdination. A case ex- 
ample of the procedure will make 
this clear. 
@ The customer record card file is 
one which constantly experiences 
the addition of new C.R.C. records. 
This is accomplished in many ways. 
One specific way is from the mar- 
The names in the file 
and in the survey are checked. 
Those not in the file are currently 
added. This provides the salesman 


with the names of new prospects. 


ket surveys. 


As these appear in his instructions 
“to visit,” it is required that the 
information requested on the cus- 
tomer obtained. 
This finally results in the classifica- 
Those which 


are classed as direct mail accounts 


record cards be 


tion of the account. 


are referred to the sales promotion 
department and in this manner, 
there is the constant attention given 
to refining the mailing list. 

Codrdination is essential. Direct 
mail and business paper advertising 
is effective in the whole field, but 
they cannot be the final answer to 
the sales problem with the large 
accounts. The 
distributor 


potential group 


which is classified as 


accounts, require a_ well-planned 


cooperative effort and coérdinated 
activity between the selling organi- 
zations of the manufacturer and the 


distributor. It is at this point we 


go beyond the unit control, and 

planning is required to accomplish 

the coérdination. 

A record of these customers is given 
to the distributor. A duplicate set 
of customer record cards is recom- 
mended. These show the customer, 
location, personnel, and products of 
the line they purchase. A periodical 
check should be made to assure the 
accounts being covered by someone 
from the distributing sales organiza- 
tion. 

The accounts classified as Distrib- 
utor Contact are visited by some fac- 
tory representative each year, to co- 
érdinate the work of the distributor’s 
salesmen with the whole program. 

@ The market research department 
performs a most beneficial service in 
this plan. It is constantly revealing 
new prospects, shrinkage in sales vol- 
ume, both by accounts and by prod- 
ucts. All this information is fed 
automatically into the records and be- 
comes the knowledge of the salesman 





Exhibit M—Advertising folder 





as those areas in which the accounts 
are located appear in the plan. Emer- 
gency requirements may mean a trip 
on an express schedule. The statistical 
data which it supplies is invaluable, 
revealing the growth in purchasing 
power or actual volume increase which 
might affect the classification. 

The future plan report is trans- 
mitted to the market research depart- 
ment and any current data of value 
relating to any of the accounts in the 
is sent to 
the salesman. Our market research 
department, directed by I. W. Wilder, 
has so organized this work that data 


territories to be covered 


flows constantly and daily into the 
records and into use in the plan. By 
codrdination of this 
agency in the plan is accomplished. 


this method, 


It is an agency of great value in ob- 
taining complete coverage. 

Much attention is given to the tim- 
ing, rhythm and continuity of every 
feature of codperative planning. The 
flow of everything must be daily. 
There can be a change of pace, in the 
schedule, and this is as effective in this 
plan as in pitching a ball game, but 
the tempo does not permit of cessation 
of the flow. Codrdinating these fac- 
tors makes the evolution of the plan 
into a more effective instrument and 
speedier. 

Business paper advertising and direct 

mail pieces have not performed their 
function unless they make the recip- 
ient conscious of the “visit.” The 
statement is often made that tons of 
such material are wasted—promptly 
consigned to the waste basket. It 
should be unless it serves the recipient 
in a definite way. The objective in 
this plan is to cover the accounts and 
when this method of coverage is se- 
lected or used, certainty of effect is 
desired. The mailing pieces found to 
perform well are of the types shown 
in Exhibits M and N. These two 
pieces have separate objectives. The 
first is used to announce the possibil- 
ity for reducing costs by quantity 
buying and also to offer the product 
chart free. This is a “set” or “sym- 
phony” of direct mail material which 
will register effectiveness. 
@ Each piece performs a different 
mission but both are blended together 
in a unity of purpose. The chart com- 
bines a colorful display of the prod- 
ucts, with a manual guiding the buyer 
in the proper selection of the product. 
It takes all the mystery out of buying 
this article. This type of direct mail 
material should not be confused with 
a series of mailing pieces carrying 
different facts about the same prod- 
uct. They are separate pieces with 
a different mission but with a unity 
of purpose. It is necessary to codr- 
dinate this agency with the others by 
planning the layout and copy with a 
theme that will be knitted together 
into a set, and they will register ef- 
fectiveness in coverage, they will be 
read. The first piece (Exhibit M) 
may be discarded, but the other will 
be retained because it is a valuable 
product manual. 

Four walls, a roof, smoke stack, and 
motors do not make a productive fac- 
tory. It must be equipped with ma- 
chinery and men. There must be 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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ew Industrial Advertising Plans 


for Fall and Winter 


Continued good business and confidence in the future lead 


many to strengthen and increase promotional programs 


@ WHILE business is definitely on 
the upswing, industrial marketers in 
all lines of industry are generally 
planning increased promotional activ- 
ity for the fall and winter season, ac- 
cording to returns from a survey 
made by INDUSTRIAL MaRKETING last 
month. Business paper advertising, di- 
rect mail, motion pictures, catalogs, 
displays are all scheduled for increased 
appropriations and industrial adver- 
tising executives are facing one of the 
most active periods in many years. 

Here is what some of the aggressive 
merchandisers have on schedule, as told 
in their own words: 

ROXALIN FLEXIBLE LACQUER CoM- 
PANY, Elizabeth, N. J.; I. D. Gruber, 
sales department: One new medium 
that we will employ this fall is that of 
exhibiting our standard finishing mate- 
rials applied on different parts, equip- 
ment and accessories in a tailor-made 
trailer that will tour the country. We 
believe this trailer will literally open 
doors for us. We will be able to drive 
up to the door of the plant we are 
visiting, and we believe, too, that this 
novel appeal will bring the purchasing 
agent from the plant, superintendent, 
or any executive that we want to 
speak to, out of his office and into the 
trailer where at first hand he can see 
what our products look like and what 
they can do. 

A series of new sales literature is 
being prepared that will definitely as- 
sist us in handling inquiries more 
effectively, assist our sales representa- 
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tives in making more dramatic presen- 
tations of our products and finally 
obtain bigger and better results in our 
direct mail campaigns. 

This is really personalized literature: 

Each piece is a product summary that 
can be inserted in a main binder for 
the prospect’s particular use. There 
will be no need for him to wade 
through descriptions of a hundred or 
more products in an endeavor to find 
the particular finish he requires. 
@ Finally, since our direct mail, pub- 
lication and publicity promotion is 
keyed, and since we have a system of 
recording each step from the time the 
inquiry reaches this office as a result of 
this promotion, we can, therefore, es- 
timate quite accurately what copy is 
most effective, which publication me- 
diums are most productive and what 
type of promotion produces the great- 
est percentage of sales. 

INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Company, Chicago; Neil C. Hurley, 
Jr.: Our advertising during the fall 
of this year will probably pass the fall 
of 1930 in total expenditure. We are 
now working vigorously on several 
campaigns that will break about the 
middle of September directing our 
products into new fields and building 
up the old ones. 

Direct mail will play an important 
part in our fall advertising, and we 
now have in the printer’s hands one 
campaign featuring nine separate mail- 
ings and another including five mail- 
ings. 


1936 


We anticipate putting out two new 
catalogs during the fall and two more 
during the early spring of 1937. Sev- 
eral circulars of specialized products 
are in preparation and these will be 
used to cultivate special markets in a 
smaller way. 

We will move into the autumn ad- 
vertising season with a vigorous cam- 
paign featuring practically all lines 
that we manufacture and covering 
practically every type of industrial 
advertising. 

AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS 

MANUFACTURING CorPorRATION, New 
York; R. W. Denman, advertising 
manager: We are planning on intro- 
ducing several new products. In one 
of our companies alone I have asked 
for an additional $10,000 for direct 
mail and business papers, which I feel 
sure is forthcoming. 
@ Truscon. STEEL Company, 
Youngstown, O.; R. P. Dodds, mana- 
ger advertising and _ publicity: 
Truscon Steel Company plans to con- 
tinue the vigorous plan of advertising 
and sales promotion it instituted in 
January. After six years of feeling our 
way around the depression morass, we 
are now definitely on the way to 
greater advertising and sales promo- 
tion achievements than ever before. 

Being the largest manufacturer of 
steel building materials in the world, 
we naturally welcome the upturn in 
building and instead of recognizing 
anything in the way of seasonal in- 
fluence, we have gone after the busi- 
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Armco Builds a New Exhibit 


@ WHAT are believed to be some of 
the most intricate stainless steel etch- 
ings ever produced are part of a huge 
new and colorful background for ex- 
hibits recently fabricated for The 
American Rolling Mill Company, of 
Middletown, O. 

Stainless steel and porcelain en- 
ameled iron are the only materials 
used in its construction. Three wide 
panels at the bottom in the foreground 
have a porcelain enameled finish of 
blue and white. They provide the 
base for shelves on which products 
may be displayed. 

In the center of the exhibit is a 
“trans-lite” — a transparent negative 
in full color, illuminated from the 


rear. Scenes depicting various opera- 
tions in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, including the continuous mill 
and the soaking pits, are displayed on 
the special negative. Immediately 
above the negative is the Armco tri- 
angle and the name of the company. 
On each side, stainless steel panels are 
provided for descriptive messages, and 
similar stainless panels are included at 
each end. 

The large etching at the left sym- 
bolizes the beauty of stainless steel and 
porcelain; the etching at the right de- 
picts strength and resistance to the 
elements. 

The exhibit was designed and fabri- 
cated by Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh. 





ness with hammer and 
since the first of the year. 
@ Our use of display advertising di- 
rect mail catalogs, dealer helps, sales 
contest, etc., will continue straight on 
through this year and into next year 
without letup. It looks to me like this 
will continue for a good long while, 
for which all of us identified with 
advertising in the building industry 
bare our heads and fervently exclaim, 
“thank God.” 

CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE & 
CINCINNATI GRINDERS, INc., Cincin- 
nati; Charles M. Reesey, advertising 
manager: Most of our designs on new 
milling machines and new grinding 
machines are being completed and a 
number of improvements on our 
standard products have been made. 
This calls for a complete revision of 
our sales literature and more especial- 
ly catalogs for each type of machine. 


tongs ever 


As I see it, one of our biggest jobs 
is going to consist of the preparation 
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of a new type of sales literature which 
will give complete information on 
these new machines and at the same 
time will have a definite sales appeal 
through the use of dramatized photo- 
graphs and well-written copy. 

At the same time that we bring our 

catalogs up-to-date, it means that we 
will have to check over the equipment 
of each salesman, purchasing new 
portfolios where necessary and putting 
into them new photographs, confiden- 
tial data and special circulars. 
@ We also plan to resume once more 
our direct mail campaign. For the 
past year, it has been rather spotty, 
but we are expecting to send one good 
piece of material to our entire list 
about every six weeks. 

Macnus CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Garwood, N. J.; Herbert V. Mer- 
cready, advertising manager: We are 
definitely planning to “go places.” The 
results from our spring campaigns 
have been sufficiently favorable to jus- 


tify our setting the “green lights” on 
our sales promotion highway. 

Direct mail has and probably always 
will form a major part of our activi- 
ties. In our field, we can generally 
reach the party we desire, and get 
good returns in terms of direct orders 
and inquiries from our direct mail 
efforts. 

The introduction of some new prod- 
ucts and some new literature is defi- 
nitely planned for the fall and winter. 
We have organized our advertising, 
publicity and sales promotional efforts 
so that we are now better set to plan 
and carry out a vastly extensive pro- 
gram more than ever before. 

Sales are up, and show no signs of 
letting down. Increased sales have 
meant an increased advertising bud- 
get. An increased budget has meant 
increased activities, which in turn has 
meant increased returns, and so it 
goes. 

Mitcor STEEL Company, Milwau- 
kee; T. C. Cheney, advertising mana- 
ger: With regard to our advertising 
in business papers, we are not planning 
to make any additions over our regu- 
lar schedule, but we expect that when 
our new lists for 1937 are made up, 
there will be a good percentage of ad- 
ditional space contracted for. 

@ We are preparing a campaign to 
announce a new product in the sheet 
metal field, which will be used in resi- 
dential construction, but due to the 
nature of this product, we must with- 
hold any information regarding it un- 
til the general announcement is made. 

Although our company has for 
some years had the most outstanding 
catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File, on 
metal lath and fireproof building 
materials, we are now working on a 
complete revision of our catalog to be 
filed in it. It will be more comprehen- 
sive in every way. Illustrations will 
be entirely new throughout the book 
and detailed information will be in- 
cluded for every product. 

You may also be interested in our 
recent announcement of a new line of 
square pipe and fittings for forced 
air systems. We have just printed a 
folder on this material, giving prices 
and other data on the complete line. 
A new catalog covering Milcor fur- 
nace pipe and fittings will also be off 
the press very shortly and the air con- 
ditioning line will be included in that 
catalog. 

THe Service Caster & TRucK 
Company, Albion, Mich.; W. B. 
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Lackey, Jr., assistant secretary: We 
are now working on a new thirty-six 
page catalog to be out October or 
November. Our catalogs generally 
serve four years; the last one was pub- 
lished in 1932. 

The catalog will contain a number 
of new items, all of our manufacture. 
We plan to put out several new pieces 
of direct mail literature applying to 
these new items. 

We have used direct mail or letter 
campaigns quite extensively during 
the last twelve years. We hope to in- 
tensify our mailing this fall to an 
extent that will eclipse all of our 
efforts since around 1929-1930. 

@ We are using more business paper 
space right now than ever before, and 
expect to continue that pace. 

PorcELAIN Propucts, INc., Park- 
ersburg, W. Va.; Benton W. S. Dodge: 
We shall confine our efforts this fall 
strictly to jobbers and power compa- 
nies. A new catalog on pole line hard- 
ware will be issued in August. A cata- 
log covering the complete line, 120 
odd pages, will be issued the first of 
the coming year. 

Live displays for use in jobbers’ 
salesrooms will be distributed three 
times a year beginning in September. 
Tested and proved methods of selling 
our products will be explained in de- 
tail in booklets issued for the jobber 
from time to time during the year. 

Display advertising will be carried 
on as usual in Electrical World, Elec- 
tric Light & Power, Electrical Con- 
tracting and Electrical Wholesaling. 

GARDNER - DENVER CoMPANY, 

Quincy, Ill.; B. P. Spann: We are 
planning to issue some special adver- 
tising beginning in September and 
running through the fall and early 
winter seasons. 
@ We are also planning to extend our 
stoper and also a new mine carloader 
to the mining field, both in local and 
Canadian publications. We will run 
these advertisements as special an- 
nouncements. 

We are also planning to extend our 
centrifugal pump advertising to take 
in the municipal field as well as the 
plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing fields. In all probability, we will 
use Domestic Engineering for the lat- 
ter classification, while the municipal 
market will be reached by Western 
City, etc. 

We are planning new catalogs cov- 
ering the new products as well as some 
new literature on our centrifugal 
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Ingenious Working Diagram 


@ A WORKING diagram, in many 
colors, illustrating the action of the 
patented Chambersburg slide valve, is 
being used very effectively as a mail- 
ing piece by the Chambersburg Engi- 
neering Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 
The slide valve is a distinctive feature 
of the new Chambersburg steam drop 
forging hammers, which are being in- 
stalled in many forge plants, particu- 
larly in the automatic industry. 


Die-cut from cardboard, with a 
cardboard slide to be moved up and 
down, the diagram clearly shows the 
relative positions of the moving parts 
of the valve and the flow of the steam 
or air used to operate the drop ham- 
mer, thus visualizing a story other- 
wise difficult to present. 

Willard G. Myers, New York ad- 
vertising counsel for the company, de- 
signed and produced it. 





pumps. Various envelope stuffers will 
be prepared in the form of mailing 
pieces and dealer aids. 

APPLETON ELEcTRIC COMPANY, 
Chicago; C. A. Bloom, manager of ad- 
vertising: We have just issued a new 
catalog on Constant Duty Automatic 
Take-Up Reels for use with electric 
cable, air hose and air-fluid hose, which 
we are sending out to all present users 
of Reelites and prospective purchasers. 

Sxirsaw, INnc., Chicago; E. W. 
Ristau, sales manager: The spring and 
summer months of the year are our 
busiest times. It is only natural for us 





to concentrate the bulk of our adver- 
tising and promotional activities in 
these months. Certain publications, 
however, will be carried on a continu- 
ous schedule through the balance of 
the year. 

We will, however, produce three or 
four small pamphlets, or envelope en- 
closures as they are better known, for 
use by our distributors. These will 
comprise the various products of our 
manufacture reaching into the many 
markets which we sell. 

B. F. Gump Company, Chicago; 
R. E. Williams, secretary: For the next 
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lure of fra- 


@ COMBINING the 
ternalism and the desire for achieve- 
ment, Federal Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, has organized the Fed- 
eral Red Circle Club for its salesmen 
to activate the law of averages—more 


contacts, more sales. Rex F. Glasson, 
club secretary, with headquarters at 
the factory, reports the idea working 
out in great style and proving to be 
one of the best result getters and en- 
thusiasm builders they have ever run 
into. 

The whole plan is to provide an in- 
centive for the men to make more 
contacts and register their prospects 
at the factory so as to get club points 
when sales are closed. The points en- 
title them to membership in the club, 
various emblems and other recogni- 
tions, including a free trip to the an- 
nual convention at the factory. 


There are three groups in the Red 





Federal’s Red Circle Club 


Circle Club. Red Circle Emblem 
members get the initial pin imme- 
diately upon their first sale to a regis- 
tered prospect. They advance from 
this stage to a Red Circle Silver 
Member, with an appropriate pin, 
when they hav sold five or more regis- 
tered prospects. From there on the 
unit system of marking is abandoned 
for dollar volume. Various quotas are 
then set up for salesmen according to 
size of city being worked and the sales 
potential based thereon. 

Salesmen reaching the dollar volume 
quotas set for them become Federal 
Gold Star Salesmen and go to the Fed- 
eral factory at the end of the club 
year in December for their annual 
convention and a good time with all 
expenses paid. During the course of 
the club year it is planned to have a 
number of stimulating club activities 
such as special prize contests, sales 
schools, etc. Furthermore, the points 
of the gold star emblem probably will 
be jeweled one at a time as the mem- 
ber continues to make his quota each 
succeeding year. 

Incentives of this character are easy 
and inexpensive to conduct and when 
given some attractive scenery are sur- 
prisingly effective in running up the 
sales volume. 





four to six months our sectional cata- 
log will be revised and continued, and 
we will continue to mail regularly to 
the several industries we serve, using 
self-mailing pieces, also multigraphed 
broadsides and circular 


matter enclosed. 


letters with 
@ We are getting ready to announce 
several new machines that have been 
in the process of development for the 
past several years and will most nat- 
urally spend a great deal of time and 
effort in promoting their introduction. 
The machines are for use in the flour, 
feed and cereal industries, heavy and 
light chemical industries, and the gen- 
field. The paper 
space to be used has not been decided 
upon, but direct mail will play a ma- 
jor part in the announcement pro- 


eral food business 


gram. 
BLACKMER PuMp Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; B. P. Hetler, general 


sales manager: We are planning new 


bulletins and promotional literature 
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for our district offices. In this connec- 
tion, we will be announcing new prod- 
ucts, and this will be taken care of 
through business papers. 

We are, at present, using National 
Petroleum News for our advertising 
to the oil industry, and are using 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing for the processing industries. As 
we sell a few pumps to the metal 
working industry, we are supplement- 
ing Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
with Power and Industrial 
Power. The paint industry, of course, 
is a very fertile field for us, and we 
are using American Paint Journal in 
this field. With the exception of the 
oil industry and the paint industry, 
we feel that horizontal advertising is 
more advantageous than vertical ad- 


in 


neering 


vertising. 

@ We are convinced that it is more 
important to arm our salesmen with 
new sales literature and engineering 
information than it is to do direct 








mail advertising. Therefore, we are 
putting forth most of our efforts to- 
wards this end. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, New 
York; Allan Brown, advertising man- 
ager: We are stili in the early stages 
of developing our 1937 campaign, and, 
in general, I believe it will be some- 
what more extensive than that which 
we are running in 1936. This also 
holds true of the advertising programs 
of some of our subsidiary companies. 

SCHRAMM, INc., West Chester, Pa.; 

A. O. Witt, manager sales promotion: 
This year we have made a very healthy 
increase in our advertising appropria- 
tion, developed new bulletins and a 
sales data book which was one of the 
most ambitious that we have ever 
undertaken. The reaction has been 
very favorable and we feel contrib- 
uted largely to a sales volume that has 
kept our factory very busy filling 
orders. 
@ Another very effective instrument 
in our advertising campaign is our 
house organ, “Bores and Strokes,” 
which was increased from a monthly 
to a semi-monthly edition and used 
entirely for educational purposes, 
keeping our dealers and their salesmen 
posted on any new developments re- 
lating to design of our units, new 
markets that were being created and 
other publicity. This, of course, is 
augmented by our advertising sched- 
ule and directory service which was 
proportionately increased this year, 
and indications point to the fact that 
it will be increased very materially 
next year. 

Tue Fostoria Pressep STEEL Cor- 
PORATION, Fostoria, O.; Burtron Zook, 
sales promotion manager: In June we 
introduced our new No. 12 Fostoria 
coolant filter, an oversized model of 
our previous No. 3 design, which has 
been developed to take care of prac- 
tically every filtering job on even the 
largest grinding machines. 

In July we announced the new Uni- 
Focal Fostoria machine lamp. Initial 
interest in the Uni-Focal lamp has 
been most encouraging, and we con- 
template making it a leader in our 
lamp line even though it is obviously 
a de luxe proposition. 

New products in line for the next 
month or involve a_ general 
widening of our entire lamp line, so 
that a greater variety of models and 
designs will be available. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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“They're Certainly on Their Toes, Those Railroads” 


TP’ODAY, air conditioning, mod- 

ern equipment and high-speed 
service featured by a growing fleet 
of streamlined trains, together with 
reduced fares, are bringing thou- 
sands of travelers back to the rail- 
roads. As a result, railway passen- 
ger revenues in the first five 
months of this year topped the like 
1935 period by nearly $18,000,000. 


Furthermore, with revenue freight 
loadings climbing up to 1931 
levels, the railroads are thinking 
and planning for the many addi- 
tions and improvements to their 
properties which will be needed to 
handle efficiently the steadily in- 
creasing volume of freight traffic. 
In fact, steam locomotive orders 
this year have already more than 
tripled the twelve months’ total for 
1935. Freight car orders in the 
first seven months of this year were 
higher than any full-year total since 


1930, and this year’s orders may 
prove to be the greatest since 1929. 
Passenger car orders, including 
streamlined train units, are nearing 
the 200-car mark. 


In this fast-moving industry, manu- 
facturers have not only a most im- 
portant immediate market, but also 
an outstanding opportunity to de- 
velop a steady, long-term market 
for their products. One of the 
closest links between manufactur- 
ers and important railway men is 
provided by the publications that 
are constantly reporting, analyzing 
and interpreting developments in 
all branches of railway activity, 
and which are sought and studied 
by railway men as the authoritative 
sources of railway news and infor- 
mation ... the five Simmons- 
Boardman departmental railway 
publications. 


Through these publications you 
can select your own railway audi- 
ence and shape your publicity cam- 
paign to your own specific needs 
... for each publication is devoted 
to the interests of one of the sev- 
eral branches of railway service, 
and each one has a specialized cir- 
culation of railway men with buy- 
ing power and influence. Their 
high. standing among railway men 
makes them most effective me- 
diums for profitable, well-directed 
publicity that will gain attention 
and consideration for equipment 
and materials among the men who 
authorize and specify purchases. 


Continuous advertising in these 
publications should be an impor- 
tant part of a vigorous sales cam- 
paign designed not only to secure 
immediate business but to assure 
a steady volume of sales in the long- 
term railway market. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


30 Church Street, 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 


New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 


THE ROAD TO RAILWAY SALES 
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VEN to the average home owner and housewife corrosion is a con. 
E, stant nuisance and a costly item of expense. It is the unwelcome 
chemical process that tarnishes your table silver . . . that pits and dis. 
colors the tops cof your pewter salt shakers . . . that deposits «ll that 
green and white cake around the terminals of your automobile battery 


. that makes rain water leave dirty metallic streaks on a good job 


of house painting . . . that makes it necessary to clean out your hot 
water boiler and storage tank frequently .. . that kills the lustre of 
your copper gutters and leaders .. . that causes a variety of stains to 


appear on different types of kitchen sinks. 


The toll of corrosion is high in nearly every industry. In the Process 
Industries it is tremendous because here are made the acids, alkalis 
and salts that are the active agents of corrosion. In turn these corrosive 
acids, alkalis and salts are used by the Process Industries as raw mate 
rials in the manufacture of products such as those identified across the 
top of these pages. In a sense chemical engineers are in the unhappy 


position of creating this giant of waste that they are trying to vanquish. 


Is it any wonder, then, that chemical engineers in all branches of the 
Process Industries everywhere hail the perennial Materials of Construc- 
tion issues of Chem & Met that are of so much help to them in licking 
this problem of corrosion? This special-service issue, the 7th of which 
will appear in October, gives chemical engineers the best weapon in 
existence for combating corrosion. More up to date than a tex! book, 


this issue gives the available scientific data on the various materials of 


IF YOU MAKE CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS OR EQUIPMENT. . . . You 
best bet is to see that your advertising in October Chem & Met supplement 
the ediforial job. Each material or group of materials will receive what & 
termed “unit” treatment. The general field of application and importac! trends 
of development will be presented. Trade names and sources of supply will be 
given. Principal physical properties and chemical properties of each material 
will be tabulated. Their applications in chemical engineering equipmen! will > 
listed. A 48-page compendium of helpful facts. Feature corrosive-resistance 
performance in your advertising. 
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construction, permitting chemical engineers to determine the equip- 


ment that will most effectively solve their corrosion problems. 


Here is an interesting observation in connection with the popularity 
and longevity of these corrosion numbers of Chem & Met. Tens of thou- 
sands of reprints of the data pages, and the entire issues, have been 
sold and are still being sold, including numbers as far back as 1929, 
yet no new issue has actually made any old issue obsolete. Superseding 
numbers have extended the subjects and the items of preceding num- 
bers, just as the forthcoming 7th number will present the additional 
technical knowledge that has come to light since the publication of the 


6th Materials of Construction issue in 1934. 


Every issue of Chem & Met is something that industrial advertisers can 
capitalize but the approaching October issue offers manufacturers an 
opportunity to ride into the Process Industries market for an unusually 
long selling tour. The market not only invites you but expects you to 
be present with full regalia of facts regarding the corrosion-resistant 
properties of your equipment. We shall be pleased to help you line 


up the right advertising material. 


ChemkMet 


asc CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING asp 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Studied selection of the ma- 
terials of construction used in 
Process Industries has proved 
sound strategy in combating 
this destroyer. of equipment 


and profits! 


if ALL SET FOR THIS OCTOBER FEATURE 

































































































Trends 





A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Labor Shortage 

Helps Machinery Trade 

@ THE greatest single factor in the 
general manufacturing outlook, as it 
relates to the factory equipment mar- 
ket, is a dearth of skilled workers. 
Some hesitation in the buying of 
new equipment has been observed al- 
ready, for if the skilled workers nec- 
essary to its efficient use are not avail- 
able the purchase for expansion pur- 
poses may not be justified. The log- 
ical alternative is the purchase of 
such equipment as will enable skilled 
workers already on industry’s pay- 
rolls to produce the extra supply for 
which improved conditions are creat- 
ing a wider demand. 

Findings of Mill & Factory con- 
flict sharply with employment figures 
shown in the official reports of the 
Works Progress Administration. But 
without regard to these discrepan- 
cies, the biggest problem confront- 
ing industry remains that of spread- 
ing employment. More than seventy- 
six per cent of the plants investigat- 
ed reported that it is impossible to 
locate additional skilled workers in 
one or more classifications. 

The greatest shortage exists in 
plants requiring tool and die mak- 
ers, automatic screw machine opera- 
tors, machine tool operators and grind- 
ers, and first class machinists and 
mechanics. Other types of skilled 
workers required include printing 
pressmen, punch press operators, elec- 
tricians, pattern makers, molders, 
glass blowers, crane operators, der- 
rick engineers, body builders, polish- 
ers, instrument makers, sheet metal 
workers, air craft workers, model 
builders, production painters and spe- 
cial machine operators. 

If it is true that 750,000 skilled 
workers are on relief rolls, one must 
ask where they are and what real ex- 
perience they have had. It would 
appear that such a large body of un- 
employed skilled workers does not 
exist. 

Seventy-five per cent of the plants 
reporting in the survey have experi- 
enced difficulty in obtaining capable 
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employes in every kind of work and 
forty-seven per cent of the indus- 
trial organizations which reported as- 
serted that the available resident la- 
bor supply is inadequate in the com- 
munities where their plants are lo- 
cated. 

Less than ten per cent of the plants 
attribute the existing shortage to em- 
ployment of industrial workers on 
relief programs and less than eight 
per cent consider that restriction of 
apprentices by union organizations 
has affected the available labor sup- 
ply. The importance of union in- 
fluence in these industries has been 
negligible and is not a factor at the 
present time. 

It appears, nevertheless, that busi- 
ness will continue to improve, re- 
gardless of the quadrennial political 
event, and general manufacturing 
next year will increase approximately 
thirty per cent. 

When the Robinson-Patman Act is 
interpreted rightly, it is likely that 
equipment manufacturers will be in- 
clined to do more advertising. Out- 
lawing of certain practices will neces- 
sitate greater dependence on adver- 
tising to distinguish the equipment 
and assure its ready sale-—-HarTLEY 
W. Barcray, Editor, Mill & Factory. 


Buying Is Brisk 
In Bakery Field 


@ THIS summer is one of unusual 
activity in the baking industry due 
largely to the National Exposition and 
Conference during the week of Sept. 
26 at Atlantic City. Manufacturers of 
bakery machinery, ovens, delivery 
truck manufacturers and many con- 
cerns processing materials have re- 
served approximately 75,000 square 
feet of exposition space. It is estimated 
that machinery and equipment worth 
in excess of $1,500,000 will be dis- 
played. About 10,000 bakery owners, 
executives and allied trades represen- 
tatives will attend. 

Since January there has been marked 
improvement in the movement of 
bakery machinery which for fully five 
years has lagged behind normal re- 
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placement sales. With the exception of 
ovens and slicing machinery, which 
are absolutely essential to continued 
operations, bakers have used patched- 
up and obsolete mechanical devices. 
Early this year eight leading manufac- 
turers of machinery noted increased 
demands. That wave of heavier buying 
has continued through the first six 
months of 1936. A Cincinnati manu- 
facturer has been compelled to increase 
his floor space by about one-third. 
Several other manufacturers have 
added twenty-five per cent to forty 
per cent more machinists to their pay- 
rolls. 

Summer is the season for peak-load 
demands on bakers. The exodus of the 
population to the resorts and the 
housewife’s aversion to “hot ovens” 
stimulates sales of staple bakery goods. 
However, cakes, pies and fancy pas- 
try do not enjoy the increase noted for 
breads, rolls and sweet yeast products. 
The addition of routes to resorts and a 
heavier demand on delivery equipment 
make the period from July to Octo- 
ber the heavy buying season for metor 
trucks, tires, salesmen-driver uniforms 
and like equipment used by the 82,250 
bakery delivery trucks. 

Flour sales have been brisk due to 
strong wheat market occasioned by 
the short crop. Millers, however, are 
avoiding bookings for more than nine- 
ty days in advance. Experienced buy- 
ers seem generally agreed that 
prospects are for increasing costs on 
flour. 

Partial survey of jobbing and sup- 
ply houses indicates that the mortality 
among retail shops which was marked 
during the 1933-35 period, had de- 
creased since January Ist.—H. C. 
TeLter, Associate Editor, Bakers’ 
Hel per. 


Engineering Construction 
Extends Gains 


@ ENGINEERING construc- 
tion awards during the first half of 
1936 established a seventy per cent 
gain over the same period in 1935. 
This is a healthy gain from the point 
of view of its character as well as 
its volume. It represents a wide dis- 
tribution of state and local and pri- 
vate construction with correspond- 
ing wider distribution of buying 
power compared with previous years 
when the gain was largely due to 
(Continued on Page 42) 











PUMPING 





How the Growth of a Job 
Built a Market for you 


Second of a series of studies showing how the power 
engineer’s buying function grew to include more than 
a hundred items of industrial equipment. 


A STUDY of industrial history provides 
a simple clew to the selection of today’s 


most profitable markets. 


Such study shows, for example, why “power 
equipment” includes the various items listed 
at the right, and why the power engineer is 
so important in the purchase of these 


products. 


Let’s consider an early power plant. It con- 
sisted of a boiler and engine. The power 
engineer purchased such equipment as boil- 
ers, engines, belting and pulleys. There 
were two power services—steam and me- 
chanical power. 

As the plant grew, other services were 
added. Pumped water, for example. This 
brought such products into the power en- 
gineer’s job as pumps, piping, pipe-thread- 
ing machines, packing and pipe covering 
used throughout the plant. 

Steadily the power engineer’s job and buy- 
ing responsibility expanded as new power 
services were added, such as electricity, 
compressed air, refrigeration, conditioned 
air. 

As each increased in importance, the list of 
products purchased by the power engineer 


330 W. 42ND ST. 


POWER 


grew, until today he specifies more than a 
hundred items of equipment and supplies, 
such as those here listed. 


For fifty-two years an inseparable element 
in the growth of the power equipment mar- 
ket has been the publication POWER. 


As new elements were added to the power 
engineer’s job they became parts of POW- 
ER’S editorial and advertising pages. Take 
pumping. Before 1890 it was a regular 
part of the publication’s editorial function. 
And pump manufacturers recognized it as 
a most effective market place, as shown by 
the accompanying illustration from the issue 
of December, 1888. 


Thus, because the power engineer, the 
power equipment manufacturer, and 
POWER have become so intimately a part 
of the same picture, the publication has be- 
come the accepted market place for some 
150 items of power equipment and supplies 
every month. 

The September issue will reach for your 
benefit 23,000 subscribers in 14,000 plants, 
as well as some 40,000 other leading power 
engineers that read these subscribed copies. 
First forms close August 21. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ABC A McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 


If you sell any of these 
products, POWER’s 
readers are among your 
most important buyers: 


Boiler Room slolil 1a Wa tigelalelal 1] 
boiler accessories, firing equipment 


etc 


Engine room engines asthe 
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atin yentilatin ond gir condi 
tigning—fans, indirect heating coils 
direct radiation, radiator air valves 
vacuum pumps, piping, thermostats 
insulation, instruments and contro 
air coolers, air washers, air filters 
unit heaters, humidifiers, refrigero 
tion machinery, humidity instrument 


traps, low pressure heating boilers 


Equipment used in transmission ond 
application of power—motors, motor 
ftelulige] ME a*liliiclaul ta] speed ec 
ers, couplings (flexible), belts and 
pulleys, variable-speed transmis 
V-belts, chain drives, hangers anc 
shafting, gearing, clutches, instru 
ments and control, electric wire and 
cable, capacitors, switching equip” 
ment, protective relays, switchboard 


circuit-breokers, fuses, hose, traps 


Miscellaneous power service equis 
ment and supplies—lubricants, pack 


ing, gaskets, small tools, goge glass 
es, boiler compound, woter-treat 
ing supplies, piping, fittings, valves 
pipe-threading machines, pipe cov 
Cidlsle Ma Tel dlslo Me celha-t Mimel Ti lellileMiule) 
terials paint protective cootinas 
coal, fuel oil and gas, purchased 
current, refrigeration supplies, air 
compressors, service woter pumps 
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Balancing the 
Sales Promotion Program 


@ COMMENTS from representative industrial 
advertisers, appearing in this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MarRKETING and indicating expansion of adver- 
tising and sales promotion plans for the fall 
months, show clearly that most manufacturers 
realize the necessity for a well-rounded program 
which provides the various types of service need- 
ed for maximum sales effect. 

The standard promotion program in the in- 
dustrial field includes business paper advertising, 
catalogs and direct mail. Probably catalogs 
should be put first, since until the manufacturer 
of technical products has adequate sales informa- 
tion available for purchasers, he is seldom in a 
position to initiate much of a merchandising 
drive. However, with catalog data in the hands 
of present and prospective buyers, display ad- 
vertising is employed to stimulate interest in the 
product, show new uses, and in general pave the 
way for salesmen. Direct mail is usually relied 
on to get inquiries and to follow up leads ob- 
tained through advertising or from distributors 
and salesmen. 

All three types of effort are netessary to do a 
good job. Sometimes there is a tendency to 
neglect one temporarily in order to stress an- 
other, but in most cases the campaign which suc- 
ceeds is made up of all three phases. Buying in- 
formation in the hands of prospective users, cre- 
ative advertising to increase interest in the prod- 
uct and its uses, and direct mail to contact and 
develop live leads seem to represent a natural 
trinity which experience has demonstrated to be 
most productive for the industrial advertiser. 


A well-balanced progsam, with these three 
factors properly developed, may be supported, 
of course, by other kinds of promotion as well. 
Motion pictures, for example, are coming into 
more general use. Industrial exhibits also are 
popular, and incidentally here is where many 
manufacturers make the best use of their films. 
Novelties and souvenirs also are employed by 
some, and these likewise come into most frequent 
use at Conventions. 

In setting up the promotion budget, however, 
it is well to check the program and make sure 
that the three basic necessities for successful ad- 
vertising to industry have been provided for in 
a way that insures proper balance and support 
for the work of the sales organization. 
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Distributors Are 
Human Beings, Too 


@ THE most successful work being done by 
manufacturers selling through distributors is 
that recorded by those who regard the distribu- 
tion organization as something more than a sales 
machine. The idea that once distributors have 
been appointed and the line included in their 
catalogs, nothing remains to be done but sit back 
and wait for the orders to come in, is a fallacy. 

Personal relations with distributors must be 
kept cerdial, and on a friendly basis. Jobbers 
like to feel that the manufacturer knows and 
understands their particular situation, and that 
the business they are placing is appreciated. Most 
of them think that their territories are peculiar 
in one way or another, and indeed many of them 
are. The manufacturer must show a sympa- 
thetic interest in meeting the problems which 
arise in each particular section. 

Contacts with jobbers and their sales organiza- 
tions should be handled in more than a perfunc- 
tory way. Routine treatment of jobber relation- 
ships is likely to be fatal. Some of the most loyal 
distributors, who hang on to a line even after it 
is perhaps not so profitable as some other would 
be, explain their attitude by saying that they like 
the way the house does business. Usually this 
means that there is a warm, friendly touch in the 
contacts which are made by letter and through 
representatives. 

Indicating the importance which many suc- 
cessful manufacturers of industrial products at- 
tach to their jobber relationships, some of the 
principal executives of these houses travel thou- 
sands of miles a year for the purpose of seeing 
their distributors in person, discussing their mar- 
keting problems, getting first-hand contacts 
with their sales organizations, and visualizing at 
short range the problems which each distributor 
is facing. With that sort of background, the 
sales executive of the manufacturer is in a very 
strong position. 

Perhaps it may be suggested that such stren- 
uous work in building and maintaining distribu- 
tion is not worth while, especially if the line is 
not placed exclusively. Yet experience seems to 
demonstrate that it is. In selling there is no sub- 
stitute for enthusiasm, and enthusiasm for a 
manufacturer’s product can be generated only 
if the jobber and his staff have developed a real 
interest in it and want to sell it as a matter of 
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pride as well as because there is a profit in han- 
dling it. 

Incidentally, when the manufacturer’s chief 
executives know their distributors in person, 
they can handle the little difficulties that con- 
tinually arise without running the risk that they 
will develop into big ones. When such matters 
are treated as unimportant and handled by some- 
one below executive rank and authority, they 
can easily develop into sore spots which may 
never heal. And a sound, healthy, functioning 
jobber organization is too valuable to alienate 
through lack of real interest in maintaining their 
loyalty and morale. 


The New A.B.C. 


Rule on Renewals 


@ THE Audit Bureau of Circulations has issued 
a new ruling on the method of figuring subscrip- 
tion renewal percentages, and it is already evi- 
dent that there are some serious objections to the 
new plan. The rule applies only to business pa- 
pers, and hence industrial advertisers are more 
concerned than any other group. 

The method which is now in use provides that 
the renewal percentage be obtained by compar- 
ing the total number of renewals received in a 
twelve-month period with the total number of 
subscription expirations in the same period. The 
objection to this method has been that by getting 
advance renewals, that is, renewing subscriptions 
before they expire, an artificially high renewal 
rate may be indicated. However, this plan has 
its limitations, as there will be a smaller number 
of expirations coming up in the next period. 

The new plan announced by the A.B.C. is to 
take the number of renewed subscriptions on the 
list used for the occupational analysis and com- 
pare it with the total number of subscriptions to 
obtain the renewal percentage. The objection 
to this method is obvious, since the figure thus 
obtained does not tell the advertiser how many 
subscribers whose subscriptions expired decided 
to renew as compared with those who failed to 
do so. 

The only purpose of a subscription renewal 
figure is to furnish this particular information to 
the advertiser. He wants to know whether the 
publication is holding its readers. But the new 
renewal percentage figure will not tell him that, 
since the comparison is not restricted to sub- 
scriptions which have come up for renewal, but 
include new and unexpired subscriptions as well 
as renewals. 

The disadvantage of the plan to a growing 
publication is especially marked, since a large 
addition to the subscription list during a given 
period would immediately cause it to show a low 
renewal percentage, under the new rule. On 
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the other hand, a publication with a declining 
circulation would probably show a high per- 
centage of renewals, comparatively. 

The renewal figure has considerable signifi- 
cance for advertisers, and it seems unfortunate 
that the method which has been announced will 
tend to obscure its significance through the in- 
clusion in the percentage figures of a factor 
which is not involved—namely, subscriptions 
which have not expired and regarding the ulti- 
mate renewal action on which nothing is known. 
Renewal percentages should be based on expira- 
tions and not on total circulation, in our opinion. 


Check-Chart for 
Catalog Design 


@ WITH a greater number of catalogs now 
in plan and preparation than for many years, 
it is timely that analytical thought be given to 
the design of catalogs with a view to establishing 
some basic principles for the work. In this 
issue, O. C. Anderson of Sweet’s Catalog Service 
discusses catalog procedure from the standpoint 
of accessibility, distribution and design, estab- 
lishing a virtual check-chart for the control of 
content and format which are essential to con- 
trolled design for effective catalog function. 

In approaching the subject, Mr. Anderson 
first distinguishes between catalogs and adver- 
tising and shows how their functions call for 
different treatment as regards text and format, a 
definition which is important if each is to serve 
most effectively and profitably. The original 
catalog consisted of not much more than a list 
of the manufacturer’s products. From that 
point on it progressed to the inclusion of meas- 
urements, or simple specifications, a few prices, 
and in some instances a view of the factory with 
smoke streaming out of the stack to impress the 
reader with the magnitude of the company and 
its activity—a subtle sales effort. 

In more recent years, catalogs developed into 
massive volumes which in many cases fatigued 
salesmen carrying them from stop to stop—this 
condition resulted from an effort to make the 
catalog an all-inclusive representative of the 
company — advertising, catalog and salesman. 
Now there is a distinct departure from this prac- 
tice toward more specialized, sectional volumes, 
or even small booklets, elaborately illustrated and 
printed, often in many colors. 

But, as Mr. Anderson points out, the true 
function of a catalog is to provide primary buy- 
ing information at a time when prospective 
customers require it, and with this understand- 
ing, the content and format of the catalog should 
be designed accordingly and not strictly as an 
advertising piece. 
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KEEN 


buyers of advertising recog- 
nize the value of building 
prestige for their equipment 
and services in the most 
promising civil engineering 
market in the country 
already the richest in heavy 
construction. WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
alone, they know, is their 
greatest aid in introducing 
and creating the right kind 
of acceptance throughout 
every one of the eleven 
Western States @ In proof: 
WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS has carried more 
pages of advertising than 
any other monthly civil en- 
gineering publication for the 
past two years @ Their ac- 
ceptance approaches that of 
the readers’ . your pros- 
pects .. . More western con- 
tractors and engineers read 
WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS than any other pub 
lication. It's been a habit 
for ten years. See the cur- 
rent A B C Statement. We'll 
be glad to send you a copy, 
together with a recent copy 
of the magazine. 

114 Sansome St., San Fran- 


cis rif. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 








ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Problem of Bleed Pages 

We have been trying to step up the 
effectiveness of our advertising by do- 
ing something different. Along this 
line we have been discussing color, 
bleed pages, etc. What is your opin- 
ion of bleed pages—what disadvan- 
tages are there, if amy? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

In the beginning, publishers tried 
to discourage bleed pages and still 
maintain a rather strong extra. Some 
believe this extra is too high for the 
additional cost to the publisher. Bleed 
pages, if properly used, are very 
strong. In fact, it is very unfortunate 
when your advertisement faces a 
bleed page. 

One of the principal draw-backs is 
the fact that industrial magazines 
have so many finished sizes. It would 
be very helpful if all industrial ad- 
vertisers would urge publishers to 
standardize on one page size both as 
to type size and over-all dimensions. 
In this way, you could develop bleed 
pages, and make electrotypes that 
would fit every magazine. 


The Best Form 


of Stock List? 


May I request a special favor of 
you? One of the large steel com- 
panies is interested in obtaining sug- 
gestions for a suitable form whereby 
stock lists may be presented to cus- 
tomers and prospects, and we would 
greatly appreciate your assistance in 
this connection. 

I should like to have any suggestions 
that you can offer as to a format or 
character of stock list that you have 
found effective in advising customers 
and prospects of your available stock 
on such items as steel shapes, rounds, 
bars, flats, etc. It is our understand- 
ing that the average distributor car- 
ries from 1,000 to 3,000 steel items, 
and that as stocks change from time 
to time, this necessitates revision. 

I am informed that present methods 
of issuing stock lists are posters sim- 
ilar to a large calendar which can be 
hung on the walls of purchasing 


agents’ and engineers’ offices, whil. 
other lists are issued in bound books, 
and still others utilize the loose leaj 
system. What is your opinion of 
these three different types of stock 
lists, and what other form could you 
suggest for presenting this informa- 
tion more effectively? 
Epiror. 

For smaller companies with limite 
stocks, no doubt the poster wall char 
type would serve the purpose. Plai: 
paper covered books ranging fron 
3x5 to 84x11 inches form the bulk 
of the present stock lists in this field 
A few use spiral ring binding but this 
system is rather expensive and seem 
unnecessary. 

Some stock lists are loose leat 
While it seems this might prove eco 
nomical, we find it is practically im- 
possible to get buyers to keep a boo 
up-to-date even though new pages a: 
sent regularly. 

Other companies place their stoc 
lists, prices, extra booklets, etc., in on 
ring binder in order to have complet 
data currently ready on the purcha: 
ing agent’s desk. 


Learning the 
Advertising Business 

I am a young man, eager to x 
into the advertising profession 
which I feel confident I have the cri 
ative abilities to make good. Wit 
the depression on the wane, advert 
ing will play a major role in promotin 
the recovery which is bound to com 
I should like to prepare myself to 
ready for that recovery. I am takin 
the liberty, therefore, to write you « 
a leader in the profession to ask you 
suggestions as to the best possibl 
course of study one might take to fh 
oneself for this line of work. 

I am willing to put in some har 
work with a view to developing m 
abilities along this line in the hop 
that I may be able to find a positio 
with an agency or in the advertisin 
department of a business where I ca 
step in with as little difficulty 
possible. 

It will be greatly appreciated if yo 
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“at in editorial quality 
fie" / in circulation . 
eer ail 


HEATING & VENTILATING zooms to another new high — the 
highest in its 32 years’ history, the highest in its field —with 


an individual net paid of 7108 for July Ist! 


That record, achieved without the use of premium or high 
pressure campaigns of any kind, is proof of the character and 
quality of the editorial content. The consistency with which the 
net paid increased—see graph—is conclusive evidence of the 
reputation of H & V among all the engineers, contractors and 
manufacturers active in the selection of air-conditioning, heating 


and ventilating equipment. 


But leadership in individual net paid isn’t enough. To cover tha 
class of prospective buyers who are otherwise inaccessible, H& 
supplements the net paid with a directed distribution list, a 


scores again in circulation coverage! The total circulation 
July 1st is 9461, also the highest in its field! 





HEATING &—~ | 
VENTILATING 
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will give me a few suggestions along 
this line that will help me to plan for 
a future in your profession. 

READER. 

With regard to type of study to un- 
dertake in preparing yourself for the 
advertising field, there are two lines 
of action. First a night school course 
such as is offered by universities, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, etc. The second line of 
action might be a course of reading. 

A list of books which might be of 
value are shown below: 

Principles of Advertising, 
Starch. 

Advertising Production 
A. W. Dippy. 

Psychology of Advertising, W. D. 
Scott. 

Layout in 
Dwiggins. 

Industrial Marketing, J. H. Fred- 
erick. 

Marketing 
Bernard Lester. 

Fundamentals of Industrial 
keting, Robert F. Elder. 

Science of Marketing by Mail, 
Homer Buckley. 

Advertising Procedure, Otto Klepp- 
ner. 

Industrial Advertising Copy, R. B. 
Lockwood. 

Technical Advertising Copy, Sloan 
and Mooney. 

These books, which are probably 
procurable at most public libraries, 
should serve as a starter. If you are 
interested primarily in advertising to 
the consumer, you could eliminate the 
industrial advertising books. 


A Distributor 
Problem 


Daniel 


Methods, 


Advertising, W. A. 


Industrial Equipment, 


Mar- 


We have been reading INvuUsTRIAL 
MaRKETING for several months, and 
we are always interested in your prob- 
lems in industrial marketing.. We 
have a problem that we have not been 
able to overcome, and that is, we have 
been unable to contact distributors 
throughout the various states that can 
handle our product which is a highly 
specialized one. We have contacted 
by letter, bank officials and business 
houses whom we thought could put 
us in contact with a suitable distrib- 
utor, but this method has been entirely 
unsuccessful. 

If you could suggest the best and 
most economical way to contact pros- 
pective distributors, it will indeed be 
very much appreciated. 

PRESIDENT. 


You have presented a rather diffi- 
cult problem as it is of course neces- 
sary to go beyond the field supplied 
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by public service companies. In go- 
ing beyond this group you get very 
largely into a field in which distrib- 
utors are not as well trained as those 
already having experience in selling 
electrical equipment for use with gas 
and electricity piped or wired to the 
home. 

Without a detailed study of the 
problem it would seem that combina- 
tion hardware and plumbing stores, 
distributors of farm implements and 
water supply systems would be ideal 
outlets for your product. Distrib- 
utors of washing machines which are 
operated by small gasoline engines 
should also be interested. We believe 
it is quite questionable as to whether 
you will be successful hunting alone 
for distributors through advertising 
effort, but that you may find it neces- 
sary to advertise to all consumer mar- 
kets in an effort to secure inquiries 
which in turn you can relay to pros- 
pective dealers in various communi- 
ties. A dealer is always most inter- 
ested if there is the prospect of an 
immediate sale and after the first sale 
is made he is then convinced that he 
can sell more, but until the first sale 
is made he frequently will not give 
your product much attention. 

Your advertising to the consumer, 
although small space is used, can also 
include a request for distributors. 

Another difficulty comes from the 
fact that the type of companies reach- 
ing your market usually have so many 
lines that they cannot give adequate 
consideration to yours. For this rea- 
son we wonder if there might not be 
some advantage in merging your sales 
effort with another concern selling 
allied equipment to a similar market, 


either merging on an even basis or 
letting them take over your sales or 
you take over their sales so that there 
will be a wider opportunity for busi- 
ness in each local territory, and it will 
pay more to have personal representa- 
tives calling on the dealers, selling 
them a line and getting them started. 

Ir occurs to us that perhaps the 
Federated Sales Service of Boston, spe- 
cializing in the securing of dealers, 
distributors and manufacturers’ agents 
might be of particular help to you in 
this problem. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Selling at 
Lower Costs 


fer. Resulting in a return of forty 
per cent. 

Thus a well-rounded program car- 
rying these important announcements 
was successfully, within a time limit 
of just over two weeks, placed in the 
hands of wholesaler, retailer and con- 
sumer. Without the aid of advertis- 
ing no such result could have been 
achieved. 

It is not the manufacturer alone or 
the distributor also who are of the 
opinion that commodities in the sup- 
ply line can best be sold and at lower 
cost through wholesaler and distibu- 
tor. Consumers in ever-increasing 
numbers—even those whose purchase 
of single lines run into huge volume 
are turning to the distributor as their 
source of supply—thus reducing their 
inventory—saving storage space—pre- 
venting obsolescence cost—insuring 
more rapid delivery for rush needs. 

The interests of manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and consumer are one. To 
secure that constant and steady flow 
of commodities from maker to user 
in the manner that will best serve the 
needs and satisfy the requirements of 
the general public. It is my firm con- 
viction that the channels of distribu- 
tion we have outlined and discussed 
do satisfy that need and fulfill that 
requirement. 





Dr. Reed Advanced 


Dr. Vergil D. Reed has been appoint 
ed assistant director of the Bureau of the 
Census, with headquarters in Washing 
ton, succeeding Dr. Stuart A. Rice, wh« 
resigned to accept the chairmanship o! 
the Central Statistical Board. Since Sep 
tember, 1935, Dr. Reed has been chief o! 
the Retail and Wholesale Trade Divisior 
of the Census of Business. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 13] 


How Monsanto 


Markets 


go into the field and work with cus- 
tomers to effect correct and better ap- 
plication of products and search out 
new needs. Salesmen can call upon 
them for help at any time it is de- 
sirable. 

Backing up Monsanto representa- 

tives is an ample program of advertis- 
ing in a carefully selected list of nearly 
thirty vertical and horizontal indus- 
trial papers. This schedule is supple- 
mented by a company house publica- 
tion, “Monsanto Current Events,” di- 
rect mail material, products lists, speci- 
fications and data folders, and institu- 
tional booklets and literature to 
stockholders as well as customers and 
prospects. 
@ The advertising program is designed 
to keep the name of the company con- 
stantly before preser.t and future cus- 
tomers, reflect the corporate person- 
ality of the company, its size, diversity 
of products, and modernness—to make 
all industry think of Monsanto for im- 
provement of products. 

Monsanto advertising is under the 
direction of Roland E. Sturhahn, who 
creates all material and places publi- 
cation copy direct. Art work is de- 
veloped principally by the engraving 
house that makes the plates. Some 
general publicity work is done for the 
company by D’Arcy Advertising 
Company. Mr. Sturhahn has been 
with Monsanto for eleven years. Prior 
to that, he had varied experience in 
newspaper work on the Sf. Lowis 
Globe-Democrat, as an agency copy- 
writer and in the advertising depart- 
ment of a national advertiser. He 
is a past president of the Industrial 
Marketing Council of St. Louis, and 
now serves on its board of governors. 

Mr. Sturhahn believes in getting at- 
tention for his publication copy by the 
use of preferred positions and extra 
color, the latter being governed in 
most cases by what is available. In- 
asmuch as most of Monsanto products 
sooner or later fall in the category 
of commodities, chemicals being made 
to fit recognized standards, the adver- 
tising copy for them is strongly tied 
in with a theme of dependability, re- 
sources, experience and service of the 
company. 

Usually, Monsanto advertisements 
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are designed in series of five or six. 
Treatment is always bold but refined 
in character, strongly featuring the 
company trade mark and distinctive 
signature. One series, for instance, 
pictured and sketched the men who 
have made history in the chemical in- 
dustry. Since Monsanto products do 
not lend themselves to photographic 
reproduction, another series featured 
the products in unusual display jars, 
artistically photographed. 

Still another incorporated photos of 
some of Monsanto’s most interesting 


manufacturing departments. The pho- 
tographs were taken by an artist of 
national renown, who was told to 
catch the spirit of the chemical in- 
dustry, and incidentally did a good job 
of it. The current series, dominated 
by heavy blacks, features products. 

Sampling is used quite effectively by 
Monsanto, particularly in introducing 
new products. Specific products are 
mailed only to carefully selected lists. 
A covering letter, filled in and with 
signature, always accompanies the 
sample, suggesting a test and a request 
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INDEX 1923-4-S * 100 
CHART OF SALES 
OF CLAY MACHINERY 
AND REPAIR PARTS 
meee NEW CLAY MACHINERY 
@eee REPAIR PARTS 


--- - and still climbing 


N the first half of 1936 brick and clay plant production has 
reached a higher mark than at any time since 1929. This 
accelerated production—now 65% of normal operations and 
climbing daily—has reestablished the buying power of the in- 
dustry ... once again brick and clay plants are buying ... you 
can best meet this buying movement through BRICK AND 


CLAY RECORD. 


Published by 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Hlinois 


Also Publishers of Ceramic Industry ® Ceramic Data Book 
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The buying power of the ceramic and 
clay products industries has been re- 
vitalized through the recovery of build- 
ing. You can make it easy for this buy- 
ing force to buy what you have to sell 
by placing the catalog of your line in 
Ceramic Data Book. Here it will be be- 


fore them at the buying moment. Make 
YOUR space reservations NOW! 








Mining Industries Show 


Increasing Activity and Offer 


New Sales Opportunities 


METAL MINES AGAIN IN MARKET 
FOR HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


Measured by any yardstick 
the metal mining industry is 
7¢ now enjoying a larger mea- 
a sure of prosperity and a more 
favorable outlook than at 


MA any time since the low ebb 
of 1932-33. The record since 


Ht. C. Parmetee then has been one of steady 
adiler 
Engineering & 
Mining Journal 


improvement, and the earlier 
promise for 1936 is being 
amply fulfilled as the year advances. 
Increased prices for gold and silver have 
given a great stimulus to the production of 
those metals. Mines throughout the world 
are in the fortunate position of receiving a 
substantial premium over the former price 
of gold. In the United States the same con- 


ditions prevail with respect to newly-mined 
domestic silver. Moreover, producers of gold 
and silver in this country have an unlimited 
market, a single buyer — the Government — 
and no competition except in their own costs 
of production. All of these elements have 
combined to create unusual activity in old 
as well as new mining districts. Ore reserves 
have been increased, lower grade ore is be- 
ing mined at a profit, and old tailing dumps 
are being re-treated for the recovery of 
precious metals lost in earlier processes. 
Iron mining is reflecting the increased ac- 
tivity indicated by the highest index of steel 
producing capacity since the middle of 1930. 
Ihe mining of non-ferrous metals—copper, 
lead and zinc—is also in a favorable position 
for 1936, due largely to good management in 
1935. Consumption has increased, prices have 
risen, and burdensome stocks of metal have 


been reduced. 


Other Industries Benefit 


It is characteristic of the mining industry 
that it makes wide distribution of the wealth 
it produces. It not only pays its own way, 
but it buys capital goods, consumer goods 
and services that provide employment in 
other industries. It not only supports its own 
operations, but it contributes to manufactur- 
ing industries, transportation, power produc- 
tion, and all forms of commerce and trade. 


In particular, it calls for heavy machinery 
and equipment. Currently there is a healthy 
demand for mining and milling mach 
due to expansion of existing operation 

the opening of new properties. 

Being remote from centers of ind 
mining men are particularly depend 
business papers not only for industry 
but also for information about manufact 
ers’ products. 


INCREASING COAL PRODUCTION 
BUILDS DEMAND FOR NEW MINING 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Two major developn 
overtop all others as 
minous coal mining 
the second half otf 
These are a hea!t! 

in production and cont 
investment in cost-red 
equipment. Soft-coa! 
for the first half of tl 
was approximate! 
cent of the tonnage mined during th 
sponding months in 1929 — the boom 
before the great industrial collapse. As 
eral industry makes further recos 
depression levels, bituminous coal production 
will make further advances. Every addi- 


S. A. Hae 
Editor 
Coal Age 
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tional ton of coal produced means addi- 
onsumption of “materials and sup- 
for example, lubricants, timber, wire 
ductor cable, explosives, rails, ties, 
terial, welding equipment and sup- 
reen plate, bit steel, belting, drives, 
ilves, fittings, steel and alloy plates 


tional 
plies 
rope > « 
track 
plies 
pipes 


and shapes. 


Labor Conditions and Competition 


tke Mechanization Necessary 


wages fixed by contract above war- 

vels, there is a constantly widening 

| for equipment which will translate 

igh wages into lower costs so that 

on levels can be maintained or in- 

in the face of both internal and ex- 

competition. As a result, although 

is now growing at a pace 

efore attained in this industry, shrewd 

rs of trends unite in the belief that 

vement is only on the threshold of 

e expansion. Mechanization is not 

the installation of a few loading- 

e or conveyor units, but means gear- 

entire production system to take ad- 

e of such units. Along with this move- 

s one to invest heavily in improved 

« facilities to make the product still 
eptable to the fuel consumer. 

stead of halting modernization, a Coal 

survey made after the recent Supreme 

t decision invalidating the Guffey-Sny- 

:l-control act showed that that de- 

has quickened the movement for fur- 

capital investments to reduce costs. Nor 

enactment of new regulatory legisla- 

t the next session of Congress have an 

adverse effect; every progressive operator 

will sti have the urge to reduce costs so that 

his petitive position may be improved. 


Hard Coal Seeks Economies 
Anthracite, too, is approaching its prob- 
lems with a new and more vigorous spirit. 


Leading producers recently have banded 
themselves together in an organization 


THE TIME IS RIGHT... 
THE NEED IS EVIDENT... 
THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE ... 





pledged to conduct an aggressive promo- 
tional campaign to win back householders 
who have strayed from the hard-coal fold. 
Under a wage contract which calls for an 
increase in basic rates through a reduction 
in hours next year, producers in this field 
also must give further study to methods and 
equipment which will reduce the production 
cost per ton. In short, every major trend in 
both anthracite and bituminous coal points 
inevitably to the use of more and more equip- 
ment per ton of coal mined. 


METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS 
EXPERIENCE BUYING REVIVAL 


Consumption of major non- 

ferrous metals—copper, lead, 

and zinc — during the first 

half of 1936 exceeded ex- 

pectations. With increased 

building activity assured, 

measured in terms of per- 

5.5, See mits issued, and the electric 
Engineering & power needs of the country 
Mining Journal growing steadily, the gen- 
eral trend in actual use of metals now points 
to even higher levels than those established 


in the January-June period. A tightening in 
the money market is not expected for some 
time to come, which factor, an important one 
for commodity values, is expected to bring 
about a steadily rising trend in prices. 

Use of copper in the United States in the 
first six months of the current year increased 
47.5 per cent over the same period last year. 
Lead, never as spectacular as copper, but an 
excellent barometer, showed an increase in 
consumption of 11 per cent. Demand for zinc 
is up fully 17 per cent. The favorable show- 
ing in zinc resulted from an expanded mar- 
ket for galvanized products and the higher 
rate of production in the automobile industry. 

Silver will continue to attract wide interest 
because of its political implications. Signifi- 
cant is the fact that domestic production of 
silver has increased 70 per cent in the Janu- 
ary-June period this year, compared with the 
same time last year. 

On a rising metal market, executives of 
metal using concerns are especially atten- 
tive to market news and the movement of 
prices which can make or break tomorrow's 
business profits. And they will respond with 
orders, to constructive sales appeals based 
on quality, service and new uses of metals 
and metal alloys, 





Increases in metal and coal mining activities are keeping pace with 
the broad general revival in industrial production. On every front, 
Industry is rebuilding, re-equipping, expanding. Improvement in 
one industry creates orders and improvements for the others. Each 
of Industry’s 12 Major Markets is participating in the upturn. 


Sales-minded manufacturers of cost-cutting, profit-producing 
equipment, or materials and supplies that offer savings, will find 
industrial executives particularly responsive to creative sales 
appeals made in well-planned advertising campaigns in their 


business papers. 
*eREHERKHHK EHR E * *€ 


Advertising is a mass production sales tool. Just as modern ma- 
chinery cuts the costs of manufacturing goods, advertising, in 
turn, cuts costs of manufacturing orders. Ask for a McGraw-Hill 
representative to come and discuss today’s sales opportunities in 
your key markets. 
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for additional information by mail or 
salesman. 

Letters with and without enclosures 
constitute Monsanto’s chief direct mail 
effort with the exception of the house 
publication. These letters, as a rule, 
are short and to the point. The com- 
pany maintains its own mailing list 
with the aid of salesmen’s reports. 
Some four-page illustrated letters, 
using plates of current publication 
copy, are used and are considered 
effective pieces by Mr. Sturhahn. 

“Monsanto Current Events,” print- 

ed in two colors, six times a year, 
usually thirty-two pages, has a cir- 
culation of 29,000 among employes, 
stockholders and customers. It in- 
cludes material of specific interest 
to all three groups, and with the vig- 
orous editorials by President Queeny 
has gained a preferred place on the 
reading list of key executives through- 
out the world. Mr. Sturhahn is edi- 
tor of the magazine. Its mechanical 
detail and format compete favorably 
with general publications. The cost 
of the publication is charged to gen- 
eral administrative expense rather than 
to the advertising budget. 
@ The company, realizing that its 
products are basic materials for other 
industries and never get to the at- 
tention of the general public, makes 
a special effort to keep its name and 
its products before its stockholders 
through special educational literature 
enclosed with dividend checks and 
through special brochures. One bro- 
chure, “How Monsanto Serves,” pre- 
sented a quickly moving story of the 
company, from founding to present 
status, picturing the plants scattered 
over the globe, and pictorially show- 
ing how practically everything a per- 
son wears, eats and uses in business or 
social life is made with the aid of or 
includes chemicals such as Monsanto 
produces. 


Advertising literature includes 
booklets which are lists of Monsanto 
chemicals for various industries, giv- 
ing their properties, etc. A series of 
letter-file-folder-size Application Data 
Bulletins now numbering about fifteen 
are constantly being issued to cover 
specific industries such as rubber, plas- 
tics, leather, glass, paper, pharmaceuti- 
cal and others. These pieces take the 
place of a general catalog. 

Some novelty advertising material is 
used, such as good quality mechanical 
pencils, and desk pads with a service 


40 


of personalized pads mailed each 
month. Some blotters also are used. 
Inasmuch as Monsanto salesmen report 
on every call they make it :> easy for 
the advertising department to main- 
tain a mailing list in effective condi- 
tion and in accordance with the wishes 
and judgment of the men for helpful 
follow-up. 

@ Although Monsanto products are es- 
sentially only in liquid, powder, crys- 
tal or lump form, their physical and 
chemical characteristics are endless and 
vary with cach one. This calls for a 
wide variety of containers from small 
vials to MONX tank cars, of which 
Monsanto has a fleet of several hun- 
dred, some rubber and _ glass lined. 
All packages and containers are iden- 
tified by the Monsanto color scheme 


of red, buff and black. 


All advertising for the subsidiaries 
is handled at St. Louis by Mr. Stur- 
hahn, with the exception of direct 
mail and literature for Merrimac 
Chemical Company. The latter is 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 22] 


Covering An Industrial Market 


Thinking, Planning and Performance 
to make it valuable. 

A printed page with or without pic- 
tures does not qualify as advertising. 
Abstract words, meaningless, disor- 
ganized will promote nothing. To be 
of service the words must be selected, 
meaningful, the layout attractive. To 
be of value the page must render a 
service. There must be Thinking, 
Planning and Performance. 

A store or warehouse, equipped with 
bins and shelves, does not make a 
distributor. The bins and shelves 
must be stocked with merchan- 
dise that will flow into use and be 
serviceable. Men who will take 
time to become informed on facts 
of importance in the development of 
new products and improvements in 
old products, and who will be of real 
service to the prospects, are those in 
the selling organization of the distrib- 
utor. They justify their position as 
distributors. One who serves as an 
integral part of the manufacturers 
he represents will THINK, PLAN and 
PERFORM. 

A person dressed in fine clothes, 
with good appearance, a sample case 
and a price book does not qualify as 


handled at Everett, Mass., by E. R. 
Chapin. 

The net consolidated earnings of 
Monsanto for 1935 were $4,009,873. 
The company’s dividend record has 
always been conservative although 
progressive. In thirty-five years it 
has paid stockholders a total of only 
$33.78 out of each $100 earned—the 
balance having been plowed back into 
the business. Expansion is constant 
with Monsanto—all because its serv- 
ices to industry in helping it make 
new and improve old products and do 
so more economically has established 
a cycle. President Queeny stressed this 
point in another of his “Current 
Events” editorials, saying: 

“Lower selling prices usually broad- 
ened markets, which created need for 
additional capacity. Its construction 
required labor, and upon its comple- 
tion permanent additions were made 
to our operating force. Over and 
over again this cycle has recurred.” 

And that’s how Monsanto Chemical 
Company grew and was built. 


a salesman. He must have the addi- 
tional equipment of personality, capac- 
ity for building friendships, must be 
aggressive, sincere, and possess knowl- 
edge and information that will be of 
benefit to his prospects. He must 
Think, Plan and Perform. 
This group—Factory 

Advertising 

Distributor 

Salesman 
is responsible for the production and 
marketing of industrial products. The 
requirement to Think, Plan and Per- 
form is common to all. It is the or- 
ganization through which ideas and 
product facts are transmitted from 
the source of origin to the place of 
use. During this process of transmis- 
sion of ideas or facts some of the 
original “power” generally is lost. 
Attentiveness, earnestness and eager- 
ness are required to prevent a major 
loss of the material. Codrdination of 
these activities will result in a better 
transmission of ideas and facts. 

A better marketing job, well done, 
will correct some of the causes for 
underconsumption, by creating a new 
volume of consumption. Selling 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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PROFIT BY 
THE OTHER 
FELLOWS 
INVESTMENT! 


For example, a manufac- 
turer the other day asked us 
if we had any experience 
advertising building prod- 
ucts. We named a few. 
Here they are: 


Air Conditioning—Unit Heaters 
Building Paper—Brick & Stone 
Oil Burners—Electrical Supplies 
Paint and Varnish—Insulation 
Concealed Radiation—Stokers 

Pipe—Roofing 
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;, — two decades of experience, planning and 
executing industrial marketing and advertising has 
brought Russell T. Gray, Inc., an enviable knowledge 
based on experience. This knowledge is constantly 


aiding profits for its clients in a score of fields. It was 


gained by investing money for the “other fellow’s” 
advertising. But you can avail yourself of it too. Play 
your advertising investment safely and talk it over 
with us. We have successfully guided advertising in 


every industrial field, consequently in yours. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


Telephone Central 7750 
205 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 
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Trends 


heavy federal projects with a concen- 
tration of buying power. 
Engineering News-Record 
tics show how pronounced this trend 
is. While private awards have gained 
fifty-eight per cent and public awards 
seventy-eight per cent over last year, 
federal construction awards are fifteen 
and state and mu- 


statis- 


per cent belou 


nicipal, 113 per cent above the cor- 


responding values a year ago. 
Another constructive condition in 
the market is the fact that private 
investment in construction has in- 
creased ninety-three per cent. Invest- 
ment in state and municipal bonds 
for construction financing gained 
thirty-eight per cent and investment 
in corporate securities to finance pri- 
vate industrial construction gained 
777 per cent. 
@ The industrial building market is 
in its fourth year of improvement. 
This construction has been financed 
in large measure from treasury or 
surplus funds rather than by cor- 
porate borrowing, and the new “Re- 
tained Earnings Tax” no doubt will 
tend to encourage more plant mod- 
ernization and improvement. 


The middle Atlantic territory has 
shown the sharpest improvement this 
year with west of Mississippi second. 
Sewerage, bridges and 
buildings are the classes of construc- 
tion which have made the widest per- 
centage gains. 


commercial 


The outlook is excellent for con- 
tinued strength and improvement. 
The increase in new capital available 
from private investment has already 
been reported. This of course is the 
base on which a prosperous industry 
returns. Supplementing this financ- 
ing are federal funds which assure 
stability and progress, a 3-vear high- 
way program providing $1.026,000,- 
000 including $425,000,000 in state 
funds required to match the federal 
appropriation. Flood control _ bills 
authorizing $573,000,000 have passed 
but will be slow getting work under 
way due to failure of Congress to 
approriate this year’s funds and to 
requirements of local contributions 
that may take time to work out. 

For federal work $58,600,000 is 


appropriated for U. S. Reclamation 


42 


New A.B.C. Ruling 


@ A DRASTIC change in the meth- 
od of figuring renewals, mandatory 
on all business papers, was adopted 
by the board of directors of the Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulations at its 
June meeting and announced last 
month. 

The new ruling, its date of effec- 
tiveness not yet set, requires that the 
renewal percentage of a publication 
must be figured by dividing the num- 
ber of renewal subscribers to an issue 
by the total number of subscribers 
receiving the issue. The percentage 
must be figured on the particular is- 
sue used to show occupational an- 
alysis. 

The present method of figuring the 
renewal percentage is to divide the 
number of renewal subscribers over 
a twelve-month period by the num- 
ber of expirations for the same period. 

Upon learning of the new ruling, 


many publishers protested to the 





Service projects, $168,360,000 for 
rivers and harbors under direction 
of U. S. Corps of Engineers, $60,- 
000,000 for buildings; $1,097,250,- 
000 for construction projects under 
WPA; $308,000,000 for emergency 
conservation work, continuation of 
CCC. A federal fund was authorized 
of $300,000,000 for grants up to 
forty-five per cent to states and mu- 
nicipalities for continuation of PWA 
financing of non-federal work. 

The momentum of increased vol- 
ume of construction already estab- 
lished in the engineering construction 
market has been under way now long 
enough to be felt by the factories 
and materials producers serving con- 
struction. Earnings for the first 
half of this year by construction ma- 
terials producers show large gains. 

Improvements in this market ex- 
tend over a broad base. The new 
capital reserve assures continued fi- 
nancing of needed work. A large 
volume of deferred and needed con- 
struction has accumulated. All these 
factors combine to assure a contin- 
ued healthy market in the civil engi- 
neering and construction field.— 
Evste Eaves, Manager, Business News 
Department, Engineering News-Rec- 


ord. 


on Renewal Rate 


board, claiming that the new method, 
although easier to figure, will not 
give a true picture of the renewal 
rate, but rather merely the percent- 
age of total subscribers that are re- 
newals. Under these provisions, they 
maintain, the value of a publication 
to advertisers as weighed by reader 
interest indicated by renewal rate 
will no longer hold true, inasmuch 
as a publication which has ceased 
growing in circulation, and may even 
be losing circulation, will be able to 
show a higher renewal rate than a 
publication which is replacing dis- 
continuances with new readers and 
further increasing the reader audi- 
ence for its advertisers. 

Publishers feel they should have 
had an opportunity to discuss the 
matter before it was passed by the 
board of directors and some are re- 
questing that it be presented for fur- 
ther consideration at the board’s Oc- 
tober meeting. 





Purchasing Studies 

A new feature of Mill & Factory is the 
presentation of case studies on purchasing 
made by the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, under 
the direction of Prof. Howard T. Lewis. 
The first study, which appeared in the 
July issue, dealt with the Natland Com- 
pany. 


Nunn Succeeds Steele 

Wesley I. Nunn, formerly advertising 
manager of Continental Oil Company, has 
succeeded A. N. Steele as advertising 
manager of Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana. Mr. Steele will join Ditto, Inc., 
Chicago, as general sales manager Sept. 1 


Starts New Service 

Oil & Gas Equipment Review has 
started “Where to get it” service. Any 
reader who wishes to obtain such informa- 
tion may do so by writing his request in 
the space provided on a prepaid reply card 
enclosed with each issue. 


Machine Tool Orders Up 

Another forward swing carried machine 
tool orders for June of this year to 128.8 
from 118.9 for May and compared to 
125.8 the previous high for last August. 
Foreign orders took seventeen per cent of 
the total in June. 


Increases Territory 

B. L. Herman, manager of Western 
New York and a portion of the Pennsyl- 
vanian territory for The Iron Age, has 
also taken over the Philadelphia territory 
He will fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Charles Lundberg. 


Carboloy Promotes Beardslee 

K. R. Beardslee has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Carboloy Com- 
pany, Inc., Detroit. He was formerly 
Pittsburgh district sales manager. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 16] 


Catalog Design 


quence, etc. Precise is even more sub- 
ject to analysis, as will be apparent 
from the following: 


PRECISE INFORMATION WILL BE 
TECHNICALLY CLEAR 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
AND Parts 
STRUCTURAL AND ME- 
CHANICAL SYSTEMS 
SERVICE 
Up-TO-DATE 


The implication in “up-to-date” is 
worth noting. Information which is 
not up-to-date is not precise. Control 
of this factor goes back to the control 
of filing. This has been previously dis- 
cussed, but is mentioned again to 
illustrate how the control of accessi- 
bility enables us to keep control of 
various factors regulating design. By 
filing catalogs before they are distrib- 
uted, and then by sending the prospect 
an up-to-date file, we automatically 
dispose of his file containing obsolete 
catalogs. 

So much for catalog content. Obvi- 
ously, individual conditions will de- 
termine how far a designer must go 
to provide his potential customers with 
primary buying information. Some 
catalogs will be precise, inclusive, and 
comparable within a few pages; others 
will require many more. 


@ Some commentators, in discussing 
catalog design, talk only in terms of 
format. They become involved in 
ideas on color schemes, type arrange- 
ments, and mechanical processes. 
Chiefly responsible for this confusion 
is the failure to distinguish between 
the true function of catalogs and the 
function of advertising. If the catalog 
is to be handled as an advertising 
piece, naturally one of the big prob- 
lems of design is to induce involun- 
tary attention. But if a catalog is to 
be handled as a catalog, and is kept 
readily accessible, prospective buyers 
turn to it voluntarily. Consequently 
we can concentrate all our attention 
on making it easy to read, understand, 
and comprehend—on accelerating the 
flow of primary buying information. 

This is where format comes into its 
own. To get into the subject quickly, 
suppose we use another diagram. This 
one itemizes what the format must 


do with the primary buying informa- 
tion if we are to have format control: 
CONTROLLED FORMAT IMPLIES 
THAT INFORMATION WILL BE 
Easy TO Finp 
Easy To READ 
Easy TO COMPREHEND 
Easy TO COMPARE 
The first requisite, easy to find, nat- 
urally can be divided into index and 
arrangement. Although a good index 
is such an apparent necessity, there 
are few catalogs containing one. 
Whether this is because the average 
compiler doesn’t want to take the 
time required to construct a good in- 
dex, or whether it is because he is 
familiar with only the conventional 
A-B-C style, is anybody’s guess. 
Devising a good index is a real chore. 
The check-list type of index suggest- 
ed below is worth considering for use 
in the average industrial catalog. 











Name of Product 





Name of Product | _ 


Name of Product 





This style can be varied to fit condi- 
tions. In some instances the functions 
may be in the left-hand column. A 
recent catalog used one column for 
small photographs of the product. 
The objective always, of course, is to 
use that which will speed the flow of 
information to the buyer. 

@ The next three requisites are closely 
related. Generally speaking, when the 
information is easy to read and easy to 
comprehend it will also be easy to 
compare. For this reason, we can fo- 
cus attention on the abstract and far- 
reaching subjects of easy reading and 
easy comprehension. 

There are two important factors 
with which we have to reckon before 
easy reading can be controlled. Ease 
of reading involves: 

OpticaL EFrricieENcy OF READER 

MECHANICS OF READING 
Here, for the first time, we encounter 
something over which we have little 
control. That is the optical efficiency 
of the reader. We do not know the 
condition of his eyes, nor the quality 
of lighting under which he will use 
the catalog. All we can do is pray for 
more and better lighting, and use the 
utmost skill in handling the mechan- 
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The Baking Industry is completely “sold” on the National Conference & Exposition 


to be held in the Atlantic City Auditorium, Sept. 25th thru Oct. 1. 


Bakers will 


be there en masse. 141 Allied organizations have contracted for 82% of the avail- 
able space. Over 60,000 square feet of space, out of a possible 75,000, have been 
allotted. Right now $1,500,000 worth of machinery and equipment is being groomed 
for the exposition. Exposition is still 60 days off. 


Because the industry is taking such an interest in this exposition, it is reasonable 
to assume the attendance will exceed all previous expositions. A large attendance 
will result in large sales. As a whole, industry buying will receive a real impetus. 
Every company producing for bakers will feel the effect. 


Your advertising in issues of BAKERS’ HELPER before this Exposition will 


capitalize on the intense interest bakers are taking in this big event. 


NLA 


For complete details on BAKERS’ HELPER, or this billion dollar manufac- 


turing field, write now to 
Member 
ABC 


330 South Wells St. Since 1887 
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Chicago 
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ddabit of Use 


There is no doubt about whether anyone wants or will use the 1936-37 
edition of The Market Data Book. For 15 years this book has been used 
by business paper advertisers and their agencies as a primary source 
of buying information. Hundreds of letters from former users, which 
we shall be glad to show you, offer ample testimony that the new 
edition will be received eagerly, as an old friend, and a tried and 
trusted assistant. It has an established habit of use. 













The reason for this is simple. The Market Data Book is published by an 
organization which for more than 20 years has served the users of 
business papers. It is familiar with their needs ... and it is tailor-made 
to fill them. 







The circulation of the book, too, is tailor-made—to fill the needs of 
every logical user, and of every advertiser. Complete coverage of 
buying power is supplied, with no waste. 










For the advertiser these things mean, as they have meant in the past, 
a remarkable opportunity to tell the story of his medium to those who 
are logical prospects, at the time and in the manner best suited to both 
... when markets and media are being selected, when new fields are 
being investigated, when budget making and schedule making is 
being done. 









Make your reservation for adequate space in this primary reference 
book now. Remember, preferential treatment in the matter of position 









depends upon early reservations. 


A BOOK 
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ics of reading to cope with average 
conditions. 

Only by ferreting out and analyz- 
ing the elements involved in the me- 
chanical side of reading can we be 
sure of our ground. Here are some: 

TYPOGRAPHY 

BACKGROUND CONTRASTS 

MetHops OF REPRODUCTION 

Of these, typography is perhaps the 
most talked about. It is an inexhausti- 
ble subject, lending itself to all sorts 
of speculation similar to the example 
given at the beginning of this discus- 
developed device, 


opthalm-o-graph 


sion. A_ recently 
known as_ the 
(American Optical Company), meas- 
ures the eye’s working capacity and 
is being used in some schools to test 
the reading efficiency of pupils. This, 
and other experiments, may or may 
not lead to something new in typog- 
raphy. 
@ The most common error in catalog 
typography is the accent given to dis- 
play rather than to legibility. Whereas 
display is vital in advertising as a 
means of gaining attention, it has 
little value in a catalog. The following 
are the points to consider in catalog 
typography: 

DesIGN or Typt 

FAMILIARITY OF TyP1 

ERS) 

Size or Typt 

LENGTH OF LINEs 

SPACING OF LINES 


(ro REAp- 


If a designer keeps in mind that the 
objective of typography is to make 
reading easier, and checks his efforts 
by these points, he will be making a 
real contribution toward a controlled 
format. 

If he also keeps easy reading in 


mind when he is considering back- 


Over 
The Top! 


Not a spurt—just a “5 
better - than - normal 
year's growth by the 
sound basic industry “0;- 
comprising the e!ec- 

tric light and power 
utilities. 
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The industry's spe- 


ground contrasts (blank space, color 
of paper, etc.) and methods of repro- 
duction (printing, lithography, colors 
of ink, etc.), he will be further along 
in format control. 

As is well known, comprehension 
can be speeded up by visual presenta- 
tions; i. ¢., photographs, drawings, etc. 
Here again, more thought and re- 
sourcefulness are in order than is 
usually given to the subject. Common 
today are the following means of vis- 
ually presenting information: 

EasE OF COMPREHENSION SUG- 

GESTS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

DRAWINGS 

PICTOGRAPHS 

CHARTS 

SYMBOLS 
There is endless research yet to be 
done in these fields. Even though 
photography, for example, has been 
improved as a craft, its use by cata- 
log designers does not always follow 
the ease of comprehension criteria. 
Just as some designers erroneously use 
display in type for its attention value, 
so frequently is photography used for 
effect. Its prime objective should be 
to get across information, and this in- 
volves the following items: 


PROXIMITY OF OBJECT 
ANGLE OF “SHOT” 
LIKENESS TO ORIGINAL 
Etc.) 
SizE OF REPRODUCTION 
STYLE OF PRESENTATION (BLEED, 
ViGNeETTE, Etc.) 
@ In current practice many of the 
photographs used are not checked 
against these points. Sometimes a large 
illustration will be used solely because 
it dramatizes the layout and not be- 
cause it speeds up comprehension. 


(CoLor, 
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Again the angle of the “shot” will 
not be the one an interested buyer 
would take if he were inspecting the 
actual product. Or photographs will 
be made to bleed where bleed confuses 
rather than focuses. Color is used 
where it hinders a reader’s comprehen- 
sion and not used where it would 
accelerate his comprehension. 

But photographs are not the only 
means of visual presentation, and one 
or two points about the pictographs, 
charts, and drawings may be worth 
noting. The trend toward pictographs, 
inspired by Dr. Neurath’s excellent 
work, is interesting. Although some 
terrible examples, far removed from 
the simplicity and directness of Dr. 
Neurath’s creations, are extant, every 
designer would do well to be on the 
lookout for pictograph ideas which he 
can use in his own work. Especially 
are they adaptable to modern charts. 


@ Technical drawings should follow 
the standards established by the 
American Standards Association. 
Wherever possible, all printed matter 
should be set in type rather than hand- 
lettered. Custom makes printed mat- 
ter easier to read. Nor should a 
designer overlook the use of standard 
and well-known symbols. They, too, 
frequently get across a point quickly. 

This brings us to the end of some 
of the means which should be consid- 
ered to promote ease of comprehen- 
sion. Likewise does it bring us to the 
end of what must be taken into ac- 
count before design will be under 
control. 

We have proceeded from marketing 
to catalog procedure; from catalog 
procedure to controlled design; and 
from controlled design to a brief re- 
view of the essentials for controlled 
design. In fact, we have tried to set 
up a check list of the tools to use in 
order to achieve controlled catalog 
design. 

The actual use of these tools is 
another matter, and, beyond a few 
points cited in the foregoing, has no 
place in this discussion. We have been 
reviewing design analysis; the other 
subject is design synthesis. 

The objective here has been to show 
how a designer can keep control up to 
a given point, and what this control 
implies. Whether a designer extends 
the control thus far gained on through 
every phase in the actual production 
of the catalog will depend upon his 
own knowledge, ability and skill. 
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Maintain the 
Broader Viewpoint 


The adaptation of merchandising practices used to pro- 
mote the sale of general commodities by leading indus- 
trial marketers emphasizes the importance of industrial 
advertising and sales executives keeping well informed 
on the latest developments in the advertising field as a 


whole. 


Those who see the wisdom of being ever alert to the 
successful methods employed in the general field keep 
posted by following the latest news about them through 
the pages of The National Newspaper of Advertising— 
ADVERTISING AGE, as reported weekly by a staff of 
over 60 editorial men located in the principal merchan- 


dising centers of the country. 


Read the weekly newspaper of the advertising and sales 
promotion world to get the broader viewpoint of mer- 
chandising practice. The subscription rate is $1.00 per 
year—52 big issues. Pin a dollar bill to the coupon 


below and mail today. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


Here’s my dollar—send me The National Newspaper of Advertising for one year. 


Address 
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. of consistent service—week in 
and week out—dedicated to further- 
ing the interests of the shoe and 
leather industry . . . in good times 


and bad. 


. telling the industry's story—re- 
and 


technical matters — complete, accu- 


porting news, markets, style 
rate, authentic and interesting—and 


at all times, colorfully. 


As shown by ABC circulation and 
lineage figures, the trade voted 
HIDE AND LEATHER WITH SHOE 
FACTORY “tops” in 1935. 


ml DE wa 
* LEATHER - 


wie SHOE FACTORY 


300 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
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culation of 7.964 on June 
30, THE WELDING ENGI- 
NEER (ABC-ABP) surpassed 
all previous records in the 
20 years of its existence. 
Subscribers on Dec. 31, 
1935, numbered 6,526. 


Two Excellent Reasons 
for Our Growth 


This 22 percent growth in 
six months is due to two 
factors: (1) The welding 
field is expanding rapidly, 
and (2) THE WELDING EN. 
GINEER never stops its cir- 
culation efforts. 


Send today for a 
rates and data on 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 
608 S. DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Program Shapes Up for 
Philadelphia Conference 

The program for the Philadelphia 
conference of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, Oct. 5- 
7, is taking definite shape under di- 
Theodore Marvin, adver- 
tising manager, Hercules Powder 
Company, chairman, Program Com- 
mittee, and a number of subjects and 
speakers have been announced. Wal- 
ter S. Fogg has done a speedy job in 
disposing of all exhibit space at this 
early date. General Chairman Ro- 
land G. E. Ullman reports other com- 
mittees operating effectively. 

On Monday, Oct. 5, the opening 
speaker of the conference will be a 
nationally known head of one of the 
large public utilities. The second 
speaker in the morning will be Ben- 
nett Chapple, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills Company. 


rection of 


In the afternoon, an outstanding 
economist will speak on “Trends and 
Results of Politics, Drought, Tariff, 
etc., in Relation to Business.” The 
second speaker at this session is sched- 
uled to be Ken R. Dyke, recently gen- 
Colgate- 
who will 


eral advertising manager, 
Palmolive-Peet Company, 
speak on “The Importance and Value 
of Studying Advertising Methods of 
Accounts, as a Guide to 
Industrial Selling and Advertising 
Methods.” This should be of special 
interest, since Mr. Dyke has sat on 
both sides of the fence. 

The second day will be devoted en- 


tirely to practical problems of the 


Consumer 


industrial advertising manager, with 
one talk on the important problem 
of “Patents, Market Surveys and De- 
sign, in Relation to Intreducing a 
New Product.” Another speaker will 
give a case history of his company’s 
methods in integrating advertising, 
sales promotion, merchandising, with 
market research and sales control. 
On the morning of the third day, 
there will be a surprise number on 
the program—a report of the results 


of which will be made available for 


members to take home with them. 
One of the national directors, when 
the plan for this part of the program 
was discussed, made the statement, 
“It should make this year’s confer- 
ence go down in history.” 

A breakfast is being planned for 
women members and wives of mem- 
bers attending the convention, on 
the second morning, at which Mrs. 
Pauline B. Peters, chairman, Ladies 
Hospitality Committee, will act as 
hostess for the Philadelphia chapter. 
She and her committee are arranging 
a special program of interest to wom 
en visitors. 

George O. Hays of Sfeel is chair- 
man of the Publishers’ Committee for 
its “tea party” at the end of the first 
day session. 


Cincinnati Holds 
Summer Meetings 
With the aid of 
breezes, the Cincinnati Association of 
Industrial Marketers held its first 
summer meeting last month. The 
session, well attended, was devoted 
to round table discussion of several 
topics including the utility of or ob 
jection to special issues and the value 
or necessity of cooperative advertis- 
ing with manufacturers whose equip- 
ment is used in the manufacture of 
equipment. The August 
consideration to 


air conditioned 


industrial 
meeting will 
publicity. 

New members of the 
are C. Oscar Schmidt, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, The Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Company, and J. M. Richardson, 
Jr., advertising manager, The Rich- 
ardson Company, Lockland. 


give 


association 


Budget Survey 
Forms Are Mailed 


The N. I. A. A. Industrial Budget 
Survey Committee last month mailed 
forms to 3,000 industrial advertisers 
throughout the country and 
make a special effort to have the re- 
port at the Philadelphia conference 
The 


will 


more comprehensive than ever. 
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results will be broken down into for- 
ty-eight budget groups and numer- 
ous classifications of industry. 

The survey is being sponsored by 
the Industrial Advertising Council of 
Pittsburgh. J. H. Waxman, West- 
nghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
; chairman of the committee. 


CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 40] 


Market Coverage 


activity entirely directed to obtaining 
“our share” of the business available, 
is one only partly organized. There 
are many dollars spent, which the 
possessor did not intend to spend until 
he learned that he would benefit from 
the spending. The objective of ob- 
taining “our share” will be reached if 
the broader selling program is organ- 
ized. A better marketing job can be 
done by planning to obtain complete 
coverage. 
Codéperative 
the codrdination of all the agencies 
has resulted in attaining wider cover- 
age, and all the other benefits listed 
as objectives have been experienced. 
The plan is constantly being revised, 
refined, and augmented to meet chang- 
New values are con- 


planning, effort, and 


ing conditions. 
stantly being revealed. 

The certain achievement is a mass 
attack in a marketing campaign by 
a plan that evolves from the combined 
thinking of the group engaged in the 
endeavor, and a coérdinated action 
that results in success. 

The factual data obtained from a 
study of results establishes the knowl- 
edge that: 

Complete coverage 

Increased volume of sales 

Control of sales costs 

Selective selling 

Information on market conditions 
can be acquired by the combining of 
coéperation and planning into CO- 
OPERATIVE PLANNING. 


New Canadian 
Diesel Publication 


Canadian Diesel Power and Traction, 
Bell Telephone Bldg., Montreal, a monthly 
publication devoted to Diesel development 
in Canada, started publication on July 20. 


Foxboro Names Basford 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
manufacturer of controlling, recording and 
indicating instruments, has appointed the 
G. M. Basford Company, New York, as 
advertising and marketing counsel. 


Inland Steel Acquires 
Milcor Steel 


Inland . Steel Company, Chicago, ac- 
quired the Milcor Steel Company through 
an exchange of 59,000 shares of the In- 
land Steel Company for 89,693 shares of 
the Milcor Company on July 1. 

Inland Steel Company is the seventh 
largest steel company in the country and 
the Milcor Company is one of the largest 
concerns in the United States fabricating 
metal building materials from steel sheets. 
Purchase of Milcor gives Inland another 
assured outlet for steel made in its mills at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

The present management and staff of 
Milcor is being maintained intact and the 
company will be operated as an independ- 
ent unit 


Rost Becomes Editor of 
"Radio Retailing" 


O. Fred Rost has been appointed editor 
of Radio Retailing, succeeding Ray 
Sutliffe, who has taken over increased re- 
sponsibilities in the McGraw-Hill Publisk 
ing Company. He will continue as con- 
sulting editor. Mr. Rost was formerly mar- 
keting editor of Business Week 


Charles Carroll Walden 


Charles Carroll Walden, president of 
Walden Sons & Mott, Inc., New York, 
publishers of Printing and The Paper Cat- 
alogue, died July 14 at his home in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., after a career of fifty-two 
years with papers serving the printing and 
paper trades. He was 80 years of age. 


MODERN 


Mathine Shop 


A President 


- 
A Factory 
Manager says: 
tive magazine. 
A Master 
Mechanic says: 


a 
A Superin- 
tendent says: 
o derived from it.” 


An Air Corps 
Engineer says: 
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says: "Fine publication — get much good from i 


S. R. Fralick, Pr 
go, Illinois 


and instruc- 


We enjoy it very muc 


"The size of your publication appeals to me, as it is easy to 
handle and fits a pocket whi 
publication home in the e 


rmits me to easily take this 
further reading.” 
ins 
t., Air Corps., Material Div. 
Field, Dayton, -Ohio 
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FOR 47 LONG YEARS 


THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER has been the guiding 
hand of the meat packing and 
allied industries. Thus it pos- 
sesses the experience and friend- 
ships which constitute the prin- 
cipal advantages an old firm has 
over a new one. It takes years 
to build up these friendships and 
the accompanying reader belief, 
confidence and trust which is re- 
flected to the advertising pages. 
Readers believe in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER'’S ad- 
vice as you follow that of your 
attorney. And they'll believe 
your story if it has been accepted 
for our advertising pages. Send 
your message high up into the 
organizations where your sales- 
men can't gain access—accom- 
panied by this old friend—and 
see how much better reception 
they will receive in the future, 
and how your sales will gain! 


Provisioner 






































The Magazine of the 
Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


407 4. Dearborn St. Chicago 
300 Madison Ave., 


New York 
1061 S. Broadway, Ny 


Los Angeles 





FOR COMPLETE AND ECON 
COVERAGE OF ALL re BARC EES 
OF THE COAL INDUSTRY USE 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


For Fifty Years the Coal Trade’s Leading Journal 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. Whitehall Bidg. 








Will Pay $1.00 


each for five complete 
copies of “The Market 
Data Book,” 1933 Edi- 
tion. 

Address Box 863, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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Fall Advertising Plans 


These additions to the lamp line 

will obviously require new literature, 
although this has not yet been pre- 
pared or even outlined. 
@ Sacinaw Stampinc & Toot Com- 
PANY, Saginaw, Mich.; A. R. Pribil, 
president: We have had a good busi- 
ness during the year and expect to 
continue having a good business for 
the remainder of the year. 

We have printed a number of bul- 
letins and catalogs. The fact is, our 
new line has been devoted entirely to 
trailer equipment, and we have been 
so busy with trailer manufacturers 
that our plant has been filled to 
capacity and our regular line has held 
its own. 

Therefore, we do not expect to do 
any advertising until the political sit- 
uation has cleared up. 

CaRBOLOY COMPANY, INc., De- 
troit; E. C. Howell, advertising man- 
ager: Regarding our plans for the fall, 
we are planning to publish several 
pieces of new literature on our metal 
tools and diamond-impreg- 
grinding wheel 


cutting 
nated Carboloy 
dressers. 

StoaN VaLve Company, Chicago; 
W. D. Murphy, advertising manager: 
We shall probably announce a new 
product this fall, and our plans for the 
balance of the year include increased 
space in business publications and an 
extensive direct mail campaign which 
will involve a number of special fold- 
ers. 

Ex-Cett-O Armcrarr & Toor 
CorporaTIONn, Detroit; John E. Wells, 
advertising manager: The program Ex- 
Cell-O is carrying out at the present 
time consists of industrial paper ad- 
vertising, regularly scheduled direct 
mail pieces on our outstanding prod- 
ucts, revamping and bringing up-to- 
date our catalogs and issuing new ones 
on products which were not properly 
illustrated previously, and a series of 


iT! 


For Editorial stamina, grasp of the problems confronting the industry, 
wealth of new material presented to the trade, reader interest, coverage 
and general attractiveness WOOD PRODUCTS stands head and shoulders 


above anything else in the field 


Send 
PRODUCTS” just published. 


Results consistently produced for ad- 

vertisers clearly reflect this dominance. Busi- 
ness in this industry is excellent 
* represented in WOOD PRODUCTS 


Plan now to 


for “Facts and Figures on WOOD 
Member C.C.A. 





confidential letters to our men which 
incorporate things going on in our 
plant—additional pages for our loose- 
leaf manual and a general educational 
program for the salesmen. 

UNION SWITCH AND SIGNAL ComM- 
PANY, Swissvale, Pa.; K. E. Kellen- 
berger, advertising manager: We very 
likely will prepare one or two new 
direct mail campaigns this fall to an- 
nounce engineering developments 
which we feel will be of interest to 
railroad officers. 

R. G. Haskins Company, Chicago; 

P. M. Gardanier: We have completed 
the development of two new flexible 
shaft machines for concrete finishing 
work, and shall probably issue a four- 
page folder describing them. The 
folder will be distributed to our fac- 
tory representatives and a specially se- 
lected mailing list. 
@ A new development in connection 
with the Haskins high speed tapping 
machine will necessitate new litera- 
ture. This will probably be printed 
this fall. It is too early to say exactly 
how this new development will be 
handled, but probably advance infor- 
mation will be given to our representa- 
tives by means of photographs and 
descriptive matter, to be followed by 
a folder of some kind for the trade. 
Undoubtedly a completely 
tapping machine catalog will have to 
be prepared within the next few 
months. 

GLose Woven BELTING COMPANY, 
Inc., Buffalo; George P. Rapp, man- 
ager endless belt department: We are 
working on a few new or improved 
products which we hope to bring out 
before the close of the year. 

We have brought out some new lit- 
erature, principally an endless woven 
belt sample card and a webbing folder. 
This webbing folder, in addition to 
showing samples of the various types 
of webbing we manufacture, also 
gives a brief write-up on each, de- 
scribing the material and listing its 
uses. 

We have also brought out a few 
new price lists which are considerably 
more attractive than our former lists. 

THe AMERICAN MonoRarL Com- 
PANY, Cleveland; H. M. Miller: For 
the remainder of the year, we will be 


revised 
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October 5-6-7 
ANP IP Jet tb AN WD 18 1b IP let it AN 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 





“The Importance of Heavy Industry in the Future of the 
U.S. A.” .. . “Industry’s Public Relations Problem” .. . 
“Improving Advertising Through Better Company Organ- 
ization” .. . “The Place of the Agency in Industrial Adver- 
tising” . . . “Introducing a New Product” . . . “Advertising 
Department Problems” . . . if you’re interested in the 
authoritative discussion of these subjects by practical leaders 
—here’s the year’s one big opportunity! Join this conference 
of industrial advertisers! 


Member or non-member, it makes no difference; everyone 
interested in the future of Industrial America will want to 
participate. 


Informal discussions, luncheons, banquet, and social “get- 
togethers” complete the program you can’t afford to miss. 
Make your reservation today! 


HEADQUARTERS—Benjamin Franklin Hotel HOST—Eastern Industrial Advertisers 





Mr. Louis A. Cleaver 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 
1321 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ideas—Facts—Figures—and Fun? I'll be there! Enclosed is check 
for seven dollars covering complete conference costs (including 


banquet). 


Also, please reserve 


MAIL IT 


NOW 
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IT’S A YEAR FOR 
KATYDIDS 


“Katydid . . . Katydidn’t.” 
Check off the “dids” and the 
“didn'ts”. You'll find a large 
predominance of “dids” among 
surviving manufacturers — 
those who did something ef- 
fective to adapt their business 
to existing conditions. 

Every day now, wise manu- 
facturers are doing something 
they never did before 4 
—- caid tt 


Frequently the urge to effec- 
tive action springs from fresh 
minds trained to create selling 
and advertising ideas. We like 
to believe that our organiza- 
tion contains such minds. Our 
clients—about thirty—will tell 
you whether or not we’re right. 


Would you like a list so 
that you can inquire? 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: K callie. Branch Office: 


230 Park Ave. 3701 Broad St. 
New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Member A. A. A. A. 


Inc. 





making one or two general mailings 
to the textile industry with reference 
to a new unit we have designed for 
service in textile mills. Mailing fold- 
ers will probably be small four-page 
folders. 

No new catalogs this year, although 
we are doing some initial work in con- 
nection with a new catalog that we 
expect to find necessary to publish in 
the early part of 1937. 

NorTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Erie, Pa.; Don Allshouse: We do look 
for good business during the last half 
of the year, and are laying our plans 
to cover prospects as completely and 
effectively as possible. 

E.tiott CoMPANY, Jeannette, Pa.; 
W. Kalbfus, advertising manager: 
Business has been so much better of 
recent months that the sales depart- 
ments are so busy they hardly can be 
persuaded to give any thought to ad- 
ditional advertising or publicity mat- 


ters. 

In the way of sales literature, this 

situation is particularly noticeable, 
and although we need several items in 
this category, the sales engineers are 
so busy it would only be with the 
greatest difficulty that their codpera- 
tion on the preparation of such mate- 
rial could be obtained. 
@ Tue Praupter Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; H. R. Hanson, advertis- 
ing manager: This fall we expect to 
bring out several new types of equip- 
ment, all of which will require con- 
siderable promotion although all of 
these new products are going to our 
regularly established fields. For the 
moment, we are well supplied with 
new catalogs, but, of course, some 
adjustments will be necessary after 
the new equipment is ready. 

Line Materia Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis.; E. F. Hartert, ad- 
We will probably 
announce a few new small items, but 
the bulk of our advertising will be 
directed towards our standard line of 
material and those products that under 
the present market conditions are of 
greatest appeal and interest to the 


vertising manager: 


readers. 

We will start very soon on a special 
movie to promote the sale of one of 
our products. 

The balance of our advertising will 
be split between business paper space, 
direct mail and house publications, 
and we intend to start late this year 
on revising our catalog literature. 


We are spending this year the larg 
est amount for advertising in the his- 
tory of our company, not only because 
our business has shown exceptionally 
fine increases, but also because we be 
lieve that now is the time to present 
our messages to our customers and 
prospects. Our advertising is based 
on a certain percentage proportion t 
sales and our percentage is the highes: 
this year and prospects for 1937 arc 
equally good. 

RepusBLtic Frow Meters Com 
PANY, Chicago; H. W. Stoetzel, ad 
vertising manager: During the next 
four months we will announce five o: 
six new or redesigned products. This 
entire campaign will be a forerunne 
to the New York Power Show held i: 
December, at which we will have 
very comprehensive display of ow: 
complete line of equipment. 

@ Souare D Company, SWITCH AND 
PaNEL Division, Detroit; J. H. Var 
num, advertising manager: In Au 
gust we will introduce a new inex 
pensive circuit breaker for non-indus 
trial use, and particularly for homes 
This we expect to open many new 
markets for us and will eventually 
obsolete many of our present prod 
ucts, such as range switches, mete: 
switches, fuse cabinets, etc. Follow 
ing our standard merchandising plan 
very little effort will be made to sell 
the home builder direct. The sales 
job instead will be done on distrib 
utors and contractors, the former cam- 
paigning to persuade the contractors 
to sell the product to home builders. 

Publications to be used will include 
Electrical Wholesaling and Electrical 
Contracting, Electrical World, Ele« 
trical South, Electrical West, and 
Time, for this particular product 
This will be supplemented by direct 
mail campaigns and salesmen’s visual! 
presentations. 

Since the company has introduced 
many new products this year, we have 
arranged five large display trunks 
which contain three trays each meas 
uring three by two feet. These trays 
are arranged in easel form so that they 
can be quickly set up on hotel samp 
tables, etc. The trunks also contain 
complete literature on the products 
and velvet drapes to dress up the dis 
play. One trunk will be supplied 
to each district in the eastern section 
of the United States and a salesman 
will accompany the trunk setting up 
new product displays in each city 
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Supplementing this effort are two dis- 
play coaches which are on the road 
at the present time with all new 
products. 

We are also planning another direct 
nail campaign on a new circuit break- 
er panelboard of much smaller dimen- 

ons than previous models. This will 
e announced and advertised in archi- 
rectural publications. A new circuit 
breaker catalog will be prepared. We 
plan to publish about 5,000 of these 
costing $1 a piece. They are prima- 
ily for the use of the architect and 
engineer. 

It might be of interest to know 
that our appropriation for the last six 
nonths of 1936 was increased nearly 
fifty per cent over the appropriation 
for the first six months. This would 
seem to indicate that the expert ex- 
perters on forecasting business trends 
ire correct. 

PirTsBURGH-Des MoINes STEEL 
Company, Pittsburgh; R. H. Beck, 
idvertising manager: We had the mis- 
fortune of losing practically all cata- 
logs and literature which we had on 
hand in the flood last spring. Rather 
than replace this literature in a hap- 
hazard piece-meal fashion, we have 
under way a rather comprehensive 
catalog and bulletin plan. 

@ Our plan at present, subject to such 
changes as usually may be expected, 
is to prepare literature as follows: A 
sixteen-page catalog on elevated steel 
tanks; a four-page bulletin on stand- 
pipes and steel reservoirs; an eight- 
page bulletin on the application of 
steel tanks for water treatment; a 
four-page bulletin on grandstands; a 
four-page bulletin on steel swimming 
pools; an eight-page bulletin on the 
pplication of steel tanks and steel 
plate work for industrial plants; an 
eight-page bulletin on oil tanks, gaso- 
line tanks, and pressure tanks for the 
storage of gas or volatile liquids; a 
four-page bulletin on water seal gas 
holders; a four-page bulletin on struc- 
tural steel; a four-page bulletin on 
steel buildings; a four-page bulletin 
nm suspension bridges for the support 
if large pipe lines; a twelve-page bul- 
letin on our general construction ac- 
tivities, and a twenty-four page cata- 
log devoted to municipal refuse dis- 
posal plants. 

® 0. S. Tyson & Co., INc., New 
York; Oscar S. Tyson, president: Prac- 
tically all of our clients have been 


expanding and wili continue to expand 
their advertising programs. 

We have one client who is going 
into the merchandising of certain 
products formerly sold direct to the 
engineering field. They are packag- 
ing certain specialties and will short- 
ly start a campaign through hardware 
outlets. 

We have another client who brought 

out a new product a few years ago 
and absolutely cornered the market. 
Now they have several competitors in 
this product. They cannot improve 
it so they are packaging it in a very 
revolutionary way. This packaging 
idea will shortly be announced and 
advertising built around it. 
@ Another client increased the adver- 
tising appropriation thirty-three and 
one-third per cent in January, but 
since then sales have increased from 
thirty-five per cent in one line up to 
seventy-five per cent in another. Large- 
ly as a result of this they are rapidly 
expanding their advertising to reach 
out into other fields so that by the 
end of the year the 1936 appropriation 
will probably be a fifty per cent in- 
crease over 1935. 

We find that most of our clients 
were far behind in new literature dur- 
ing the depression, and I can safely 
say that at least twenty new catalogs, 
folders, etc., are going through dur- 
ing the next two months. 

RUTHRAUFF & Ryan, INc., New 
York; F. B. Ryan: Regarding the 
fall plans of advertisers, our own situ- 
ation indicates steadily increasing con- 
fidence and sound and constructive 
planning on the part of our clients. 
Advertising appropriations sppear to 
be keeping pace with improved busi- 
ness conditions. I should say that ad- 
vertisers generally are alive to the ne- 
cessity of keeping their plans flexible 
and ready to adapt themselves to any 
sudden shift in conditions which may 
appear. 

Rickarp & Co., INc., New York; 
W. L. Rickard: Plans are being formed 
for introducing new products for sev- 
eral clients, including the use of ad- 
ditional business and industrial paper 
advertising. 

Geo. H. Grsson Company, New 
York; Luis Gibson: We are now work- 
ing on new catalogs and publicity ma- 
terial for a manufacturer of industrial 
locomotives. A client manufacturing 
marine equipment will introduce sev- 
eral new items this fall. 
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Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 6lst year. 





PROSPERITY FOR BREWERS 

Beer Sales for April in the U. S. were 
$19,726,846.38. This represents 3,945,350 
barrels—a gain of 500,000 barrels over 
April, 1935. May figures just released also 
show a big increase. There sure is ‘‘gold" 
in this market for those who tell their story 
through this publication—which continues 
to lead all other brewery papers in adver- 
tising volume and prestige. 


PUBLISHERS 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














An Exclusive 
Service 


Industrial advertising and mar- 
keting executives are fortunate in 
having a_ publication like 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING devoted 
exclusively to their special inter- 
ests and problems. Scores of 
readers say eyery issue is worth 
the entire yearly subscription rate 
and could not afford to be with- 


out it. 


12 BIG IssuUES #9 90 
only - 


cost 


MAIL _THIS_ COUPON _NOW! 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


Attached is $1.00; enter my subscription to 
Industrial Marketing for one full year. 

















Need of Service 
For Small Advertisers 

To tHE Eprror: As we go out of 
the depression and enter good business 
and look forward to sti'l better busi- 
ness, we find it simple to determine 
in our minds what proportion of our 
sales should go back into advertising, 
bearing in mind new developments and 
general conditions, but we find it hard 
to spend our modest advertising appro- 
priation efficiently. 

Our total advertising expense does 
not justify a full time advertising 
manager and such an account is not 
attractive to industrial advertising 
agencies, even if they are looking to- 
ward the future. On the other hand, 
the overhead involved in paying a 
proper amount to industrial agencies 
becomes rather high in proportion to 
the actual advertising expenditures. 

Hence we find ourselves the mid- 
dle of the year without having spent 
all we should have spent in the first 
half and lacking power to push the 
program through. We are, therefore, 
going to try the “spasm method.” By 
this I mean that we will have a spasm 
of taking fresh photographs in July, 
then get busy with the art depart- 
ments of printers and prepare business 
paper advertisements, direct mail and 
catalogs for the next six months and 
get it over with and get back to our 
other work. Theoretically, this meth- 
od may not be sound, but practically, 
it seems to us about the only way to 
get results with the personnel avail- 
able. 

In working this way, we set aside 
each month a definite amount into an 
advertising reserve and, thus, if we 
do not spend this amount it is held 
in reserve for future months. In this 
way we are sure we are spending a 
proper amount every month, even 
though the actual expenditures may 
get bunched up rather badly. 
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We shall be interested in your sum- 
mary of what other industrial adver- 
tisers are doing, and we are inclined 
to think that situations like ours are 
quite numerous and might warrant 
editorial attention. I believe there are 
many firms that want to do more ad- 
vertising than they are now doing but 
do not know how to get the proper 
high class brains applied to their little 
problems without paying an excessive 
amount. 

PRESIDENT. 
vv¥ey 
Back Again for More 

To tHE Eprror: Once again I am 
going to ask you to send me an extra 
copy of INpusTRIAL MARKETING. This 
time it is the article on “Specialized 
Catalogs” appearing in the May issue. 

If you folks continue to include 
such interesting and _ informative 
articles in every issue of this publica- 
tion, we will soon be forced to have 
two copies a month delivered to our 
office just to make sure that we don’t 
miss anything. 

H. M. Brake, 

Elliott Advertising Agency, Boston. 

vvy 
Practical Use of 
Color in Business 

To tHe Eprror: Your editorial in 
the May issue of INpUsTRIAL MARKET- 
ING on the subject of color as applied 
to industrial products was a timely 
comment that might have been ex- 
tended to the proportions of an article 
on the subject. 

An architect friend of mine in Los 
Angeles has an office in which the 
electric fans, typewriters, filing cabi- 
nets and desks are all of the most 
pleasing hues. He says that it has a 
distinct psychological effect on his 
clients to say nothing of the uplift 
which it gives to employes. 

He even hinted that he had consid- 
ered the effect of changing the color 
scheme in his office by means of con- 
cealed lighting effects. Thus in an 
office done in light blue with red 


lacquered furniture, the red could be 
subdued by turning on yellow lights 
at the psychological moment while the 
light blue would change to a sickly 
green. This rather bilious colo: 
scheme, he claimed, would be most 
effective in ridding the office of unwel- 
come insurance salesmen, book agents, 
advertising men and the like. 

I know of a manufacturer who 
makes automobile jacks in brilliant 
yellow, flaming reds and brilliant 
blues. These colors add not one whit 
to the strength and dependability of 
these items, but dealers seem to have 
a preference for them—which may be 
a hint to other manufacturers of gad- 
gets whose sales are falling off. 


R. C. WaLTeER, 
Advertising and Merchandising 
Manager, General Paint Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles. 
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Every Issue Given 
Thorough Reading 


To THE Eprror: May we take this 
opportunity to tell you that we find 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to be of in- 
tense interest so far as this department 
is concerned and that we make special 
effort to read thoroughly every issue 
that comes to our attention. 


J. J. Sars, 
Advertising Manager, The Imperial 
Electric Company, Akron, O 


7, FT 


Stimulating, Educational, 
Refreshing 


To THE Eprror: I am delighted to 
express to you my sincere gratitude 
and appreciation for the splendid job 
you are doing in connection with 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. It is an 
amazingly fine piece of work which 
I find stimulating, educational and re- 
freshing to me in my everyday ac- 
tivity. 

GLENN H. Eppy, 
Advertising Manager, Hagan 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~~ we 


Well Compensated 


To THe Eprror: I enjoy very much 
reading INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
if future copies are as interesting as 
those I have read, I will be fully com- 
pensated for my subscription. 


A. M. Brown, 
Director of Purchases, The Youngs- 


town Pressed Steel Company. 
Warren, O 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JULY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, 


Pages 
Industrial Group 1936 §=1935 

American Architect 30 20 
American Builder & Build- 

ing Age 36 
American Machinist (bi-w) $225 205 
Architectural Forum .... 66 ao! 
Architectural Record 41 42 
Automotive Industries (w) 82 67 
3akers’ Helper (bi-w).... 78 74 
srewers Journal 62 71 
Brick & Clay Record 12 15 
Bus Transportation 49 46 
Ceramic Industry 22 21 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 136 112 
loal Age 63 48 
Confectioners Journal .... 29 27 
onstruction Methods .... 50 55 
Jotton 89 75 
Electric Light & Power... 32 18 
Electrical South 14 15 
Electrical West 23 18 
Electrical World (biew)... 115 87 
Engineering & Mining J'n'l 66 51 
ingineering News-Record 

(w) 

actory Management 

Maintenance 

ood Industries 


Heating, Piping 
Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating Mag. 
Industrial Power 
The Iron Age (w) 
Machine Design 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record.... 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 
ping Review 
Mass Transportation 
Metals & Alloys 
Mill & Factory 96 
Mill Supplies 74 
Modern Machine Shop... 135 
Nat'l Petroleum News (w) §124 
National Provisioner (w).. 97 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)...7*255 
Oil Weekly (w) 
The Paper Industry 50 
Paper Trade Journal (w). a 
Pencil Points 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 
Railway Age 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer 


Industrial Advertising 
Continues on Upgrade 


@ BUSINESS papers for July con- 
tinued the gains in advertising vol- 
ume registered during the first half 
of 1936, with greater gains for the 
first seven months as compared with 
the 1935 period. 

Sixty-four papers in the industrial 
group carried 795 additional pages 
this July for a gain of 19.27 per cent 
»ver the month a year ago. The in- 
crease for the period to date was 
22.75 per cent, represented by 37,218 
pages this year against 30,321 in the 


all publications are monthlies. 


Roads & Streets 

Southern Power Journal.. 

Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Water Works & Sewerage. 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Construction News 


The Wood-Worker 


Total 


Trade Group 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w)... 
Automobile Trade Journal. 
Motor Age 
Motor World Wholesale 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 
Building Supply News.... 
Commercial Car Journal.. 
Domestic Engineering .... 
Farm Implement News (bi- 
w) 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 
Jewelers’ Circular—The 
Keystone 
Motor 
National Grocers Bulletin. . 
The Petroleum Marketer. . 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 
Southern Automotive Jour- 


na 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Journal... 


Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 
American Funeral Director. 
American Restaurant 
Dental Survey 
Hospital Management .... 
Hotel Management 
National Underwriter (w). 
Oral Hygiene 
Trafic World (w) 


Total 559 


+Five issues. *Special issue. zOne special 
issue. §Last issue estimated. tNot included 
in totals. 








> AN ENORMOUS MARKET 
PECREDIT RATING HIGH 
> READ HOW TO REACH IT 


§ There are 6,602 commercial 
Independent telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 /nde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


@ 90% of the buying volume of all 
these companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 


circulation. 


@ Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY’S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 

e In addition to the commercial 
there are 
35000 Independent mutual tele- 


a. organizations in the U. S. 
field is reached by RURAL 

COMMUNITY TELEPHON- 

ING. 

Whatever you have to sell, 

telephone companies probably 

use it! 

For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, y 








Write for brochure 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR 


107 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Sheet metal—warm air heating——roofing 


insulation—ventilating—air conditioning 





M2EE business paper readers in this field 
pald more to read this paper than any 
other A.B.C. paper in the field during 1935. 
ay | ee subscription renewal percentage 
is the hig too. 

ee” Milk Plant 


ako Milk Plant saci 


CHICAGO 


Audit 
327 So. La Salle St. 





first seven sie of 1935, a jump 
of 6,897 pages. 

The volume in twenty trade papers 
was up 13.69 per cent for July over 
a year ago, a gain of 138 pages. The 
group carried 9,471 pages for the first 
seven months of this year against 
8,864 pages in the 1935 period, an in- 
crease of 6.85 per cent, or 607 pages.. 

Nine papers in the class group also 
continued their gains, registering 
11.99 per cent for the month and 
9.51 per cent for the seven-month pe- 
riod. Pages carried for the seven 
months aggregated 4,825, compared 
with 4,406 for the 1935 period. 
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NOW BEING COMPILED 


The most COMPLETE and 
SIMPLIFIED TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER'S second 
annual Directory of Manufacturers of 
telephone equipment, distributed to 
more than 5,000 key factors in the tele- 
phone buying field will be published 
as a part of its January, 1937, issue. 

The 1936 Directory made a big HIT. 
The 1937 issue will be BIGGER and 
BETTER. You can’t afford to miss 
this outstanding 1937 advertising op- 
portunity. Write for further informa- 
tion and rates. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














For More Sales to 


CENTRAL 
WESTERN 


BUSINESS MEN 


Employ the circulation 


attracted by 
the only complete news 
of business, 
industry and finance 
published daily 
in the 


Central West 





Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


"The daily business and 
a financial newspaper _ 
of the Central West’ 








UNIQUE 


Industrial Market- 
ing is the only 
which 
itself ex- 
the 
problems of the in- 


publication 
devotes 
clusively to 


dustrial marketer. 
It is your paper, 
designed solely to 
satisfy your needs. 
Suggestions, com- 
ment, criticism are 
always welcomed 


by the editors. 











to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





156. Selling the West. 

A highly illustrated booklet giving 
a vivid picture of the market in 
Western states for capital goods as a 
result of large construction projects 
being carried out with the assistance 
of federal aid. A list of the projects 
and the materials being purchased for 
them are given. Seven essentials to 
be observed in approaching the mar- 
ket are outlined by its publisher, 
Western Construction News. 


201. Sources of Buying Information 
Used in the Buildings Market. 
The question of where architects, 
engineers, contractors and other im- 
portant buying factors in the building 
market turn for primary buying in- 
formation is answered in this booklet 
which records the findings of an ex- 
tensive survey conducted by the Re- 
cording and Statistical Corporation. 
Distinguished features of the survey 
are the absence of leading questions 
and the consequent validity of the re- 
plies. Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ce. 
196. The Neu 
This booklet presents thorough 
analysis of the motion picture as an 
effective tool in the sales promotion 
and advertising program. I+ discusses 
general types of sound films, their ap- 
production 


Language. 


plications, techniques, 
problems, costs, methods of distribu- 
tion and other factors entering into 
their production and use. Issued by 
Audio Productions, Inc. 


197. Heating 8 Ventilating’s Market 
Data. 

A series of data sheets giving pro- 
duction, sales and marketing informa- 
tion about products sold in the heat- 
ing and ventilating market together 
with names of their manufacturers. 
Issued currently by Heating & Ventil- 
ating. 


175. Editorial Enter prise. 

The year’s review of some of the 
important editorial articles appearing 
in The National Provisioner, includ- 
ing material covering production, 
merchandising and marketing prac- 
tices of the meat packing and allied 
industries and their buying habits. 


146. Are You Interested in Selling A 
$200,000,000 Electrical Market? 
A booklet presenting a study of 
five important factors about the 
Western electrical market including 
expenditures for construction proj- 
ects, expansion of the electrical indus- 
try, the mobilized selling practices of 
Western power producers, the pur- 
chasing power of the territory served, 
and the profit possibilities as indicated 
by the market possibilities for electri- 
cal equipment. Prepared by Electrical 
West. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies ordinarily sold through industrial 
distributing (mill supply) organiza- 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who speci 
fy purchases and initiate orders. 


No. 182. Modernization Marches On 

A booklet issued by Cotton detail- 
ing the size of the textile industry in 
respect to number of wage earners, 
horsepower used, amount of money 
spent for new construction, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and maintenance 
supplies, and graphically showing the 
ranking superiority of the cotton in- 
dustry as to raw fibre consumption, 
total spindles and looms in textile 
mills. 


151. Resale Market in 1936. 

This mimeographed document is 
Product Engineering’s annual report 
on the direct sale of parts, materials 
and finishes to manufacturers of all 
types of industrial machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, household appli- 
ances, radios, office machinery and 
other engineered metal products. It 
predicts that the resale market will be 
especially fertile this year and tells 


why. 


189. We File a Brief. 

This booklet issued by Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry gives mar- 
ket information regarding the chemi- 
cal process industries. 
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PROVIDE THE CONTACTS YOU REQUIRE 
TO BUILD STANDING IN THE CIVIL 
ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION FIELD 





A combined circulation of over 42,000 g engi s 


and contractors . . . Serving every branch of civil engineer- 


They move 
with their 
readers from 


ing and construction — waterworks, sewers, bridges, 
streets and roads, earthworks, drainage, irrigation, in- 
dustrial buildings, commercial buildings, public build- 
ings, and all kinds of construction financed by federal, 


state, municipal and private capital. 
McGraw - Hill 


Publications 


LARGE part of the buying power in the civil 
engineering and construction field is con- 


~ 
Engineers and con- 


stantly on the move. 
tractors who have a job to do in one spot today 
will be in another spot tomorrow. They buy some 
things for use on the present job but what's more 
important is the fact that while on today’s job 
they are also determining, and buying, for the 


job they are going to tomorrow. 


For sales staffs confined to territorial limits it is 
hard to contact these moving engineers and con- 
tractors. It is not hard, obviously, to make sales 
contacts with media that moves with them from 


job to job. 


Every year between 10,000 and 12,000 of the en- 
gineers and contractors who subscribe to Engi- 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


job to job 


neering News-Record and to Construction Methods 
change their addresses. 


They pay to have these publications follow them 
from job to job and they are quick to complain 
when there is any delay in getting the papers to 


their new addresses. 


So, what is actually a tough job of sales contact- 
ing with salesmen alone is a simple job for adver- 
tising when such advertising is kept on the job 
issue aiter issue in Engineering News-Record and 
in Construction Methods. 


Let us repeat. A goodly portion of civil engineers 
and contractors move job to job. They buy job 
to job. They read job to job and you know the 
media that they insist follow them job to job. 


CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 














Launched at the start of one of the worst de- 
pressions this country has ever experienced, 
FORTUNE—the $10 a year magazine—has 
grown from30,000to 130,000 circulation. An 
unusual growth, reflecting the unusual interest 
American business leaders take in FORTUNE. 


It costs surprisingly little for your com- 


pany's product to share this interest in 


FORTUNE’S well read advertising pages. 


Fortune 


135 EAST 42ND STREET ° NEW YORK CITY 








